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THE GREAT NAVAL EXPEDITION AT 
PORT ROYAL. 


We continue this week our illustrations of the last opera- 
tions against the so-called ‘‘ Confederate States.” 


Town of Beaufort—Destruction of Guns, etc., at the 
Arsenal at Beaufort, 
After the capture of the Forts Walker and Beauregard on the 7th 
November, and the consequent retreat of the Confederate forces, 





under Gen. Drayton and Col. Elliott, into the interior, Com. Dupont 
and Gen. Sherman, accompanied by Capt. Davis, the fleet captain, 
the two Captains Rogers, and other officers, went on board the gun- 
boat Seneca, Capt. Ammon, and proceeded as far as Beaufort, to 
examine the condition of the deserted town. Having fully described 
this town before, we shall confine ourselves now to our illustrations. 
The Seneca got up to Beaufort, which is about 15 miles from the 
entrance of Port Royal, at noon, and found the town quite deserted 
by its white inhabitants, except one man, who was decidedly the werse 
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for liquor; the negroes were in full possession, and had commeneed 
a Saturnalia of destruction. The houses are mostly built of wood, 
painted white ; they have green verandah blinds as well as balconies, 
and have a great air of prettiness and comfort. On the wharves 
stoed a lot of lazy negroes, looking on with intense eagerness at our 
gunboats. The Tribune correspondent says: 

“No sooner had we put foot on shore than the melancholy ex- 
periences of the day began. A warehouse on the wharf had been 
broken in and its contents pillaged; the relics of stores of food were 
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strewn around, empty barrels, broken doors and windows, eascs of 
liquor or oils overset, and wanton destruction of every sort perpe- 
trated upon the property, and this was but a sample of what we were 
destined to mect at every step. All the shopsand stores were rifled ; 
the Post-Office despoiled, and on the doorsteps some fragments only 
told what had once been written. Not a white man was to be seen 
beside those.of_our own party. Capt. Rogers, of the Wabash, im- 
mediately istribmted his men aro so as to guard against surprise, 
and gave strict orders that not an artiele should be removed from the 
village. The negroes whom we hed seen before landing h»d gi 
away with theig plunder, but other groups lounged around, touchia 
their hats to us, or, in default of hats, pulling their sh r wool, an 
seemed anxious to talk. We asked where were the white pcople: 
‘All gone, massa; gone the day of the fight—left we behind. 
Their story was uniform. Their mastcrs had fled with the grea-est 
cipitation so soon as the firing commenced at Port Royal. Some, 
indeed, had left even earlier, but not one now remained, They had 
endeavored to persuade or force the blacks to aecompany them, but 
in vain.” 
(Continued on page 39.) 





Barnum’s American Museum. 


EW AND UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS !—To be 
seen at all hours, every day and evening, from the Northern 


- A LIVING WHITE WHALE, 


Swimming in a large artificial lake constructed on purpose for this exhi- 

bition, undoubtedly the greatest curiosity ever seen in New York. Also 

the Living Hippopotamus or River Horse, from the River Nile in Egypt, 

besides 200 PERFORMING WHITE MICE AND RATS—a most interesting 

exhibition for children; Aquaria, Happy Me Mammoth Bear, Ke, 

Admission to all, inclu 2 the great drama, “ ‘The Angel of Midnight, 
y Children under ten, 15 cts. 





and all the Curiosities, only 25 cts. 
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Great Britain and the Capture of Mason and Stidell 


As the public well knows, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, citizens 
of the United States, in rebellion against their Government, 
were captured on board the British Mail Steamer Trent, on 
the high seas, November 8th, by Com. Wilkes of the U.S. 
war vessel San Jacinto. These men were proceeding to 
Europe as Ambassadors from the so-called ‘‘ Confederate 
States,” which as yet have no National recognition, and 
which are in a state of active rebellion. 

These are the simple facts of the case, without dispute 
from any quarter. Leaving out of view for the present the 


circumstance that Com. Wilkes acted in the matter without | 


orders from his Government, and on his own responsibility, 
and accepting the act, as the people have accepted and are 
prepared to sustain it, as a National act, we come at once 
to the question, ‘‘Have National armed ships the right to 
visit and search neutral vessels on the high scas in time of 
war, when there is reason for believing that they are en- 
gaged in contraband traffic, or giving aid to the enemy, 
either in carrying officers, soldiers or dispatches from or 
' for the enemy? and if they have the right, have they the 
logical and consequent one of seizing and removing such 
contraband of war, or such officers, soldiers and dis- 
patches ?” 

The answer to these questions may be found in every 
accepted exposition of International Law, where all these 
rights are distinctly affirmed to the extent of making every 
vessel engaged in carrying contraband of war for either 
belligerent power, or officers, or men, or even dispatches, 
liable to seizure and confiscation by the National ships of 
such belligerents. Vessels have been seized by almost 
every European nation in virtue of this right, and have 
been repeatedly condemned and sold for carrying dis- 
patches for the enemy, and that, too, in cases where the 
officers of such vessels were ignorant of the fact that they 
had such dispatches on board. It is idle to split hairs on 
the question, whether Ambassadors are “officers,” or 
whether their papers may be regarded as “dispatches.” 
They would be “dispatches,” if directed to the officers and 
earried by a third hand; and it is puerile trifling to say that 
they are changed in character by being in first hands. Be- 
sides, an Ambassador is an embodied dispatch, the very 
source and head whence dispatches emanate. 

The principle in the case is unaffected by technicalities or 
play on words; and this principle, than which none in Inter- 
national Law is better established, is, that National war 
vessels have the right, in time of war, to search the vessels 
of neutral nations, and take from them property or persons 
in the interest or employ of the encmy, and such vessels 
may, in the discretion of the National cruiser, be seized 
and confiscated as Jawful prizes. Upon this point citations 
from works on International Law, and decisions @f Courts, 
might be multiplied to an indefinite extent. We make but 
one from the détision of Lord Stowell, whose authority no 
Rnglistman will presume to question, in the case of a vessel 
ealled the Maria: 


“ The right of visiting and searching merchant ships upon the h 
gone, whatever be the ships, whatever be the ontgone, wlan er be the 
Gestinati incontestable right of the lawfully commissioned 
ertisers of a belligerent nation. * * This right is so clear in prin- 
@ple that no man can deny it who admits the legality of maritime enp- 
tare. * * * The right is equally clear in practice, for practice is unt- 

and universal upon this subject. The many European treaties 
w refer to this t, refer to it as pre-existing, and merely regulate 
the exercise of it, All writers upon the law of nations unanimously 
mknowledge it. In short, no man in the least degree conversant with 
subjects of this kind has ever, that I know of, breathed a doubt upon it.” 


The only interpretation of the law of universal usage and 
@onsent in relation to this right of search which the United 
States has insisted on, iethat it shall be exercised only in 
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time of war, and then only by the public vessels of the belli- 
gerents. Our position,in this respect, is stated by Mr. 
Cass, as Secretary of State, in a dispatch to Mr. Dallas, 
dated February 26, 1859: 

“There is no right of visit, except, as Lord Stowell said, from the 
belligerent claim. ‘The forcible visitation of vessels upon the ocean is 
prohibited by the law of nations in time of peace, and this exemption 
‘rom foreign jurisdiction 1s now recognized by Great Britain, and, it is 

elieved, by all other commercicl powers.” 

Now then, how far does these acknowledged principles of 
International Law apply to the matter of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell? Precedents, in cases like theirs, cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, be numerous; but fortunately there is one 
parallel in every particular, in which Great Britain was the 
actor. We refer to the case of Henry Laurens, who had been 
President of Congress, and who was sent during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, when we were “rebels,” as Minister to 
Holland, precisely as Mason was sent to England, with in- 
structions to secure the recognition of our Independence, 
to conclude a treaty and to negotiate a loan in that country. 
He remained a long time at Charleston, seeking means to 
reach his destination, and finally, in February, 1780, went 
on board the Adriana, a fast-sailing brigantine, the master 
of which engaged, in spite of the British fleet, to carry him 
to Martinque. It was not until August that he took passage 
for Holland in a Dutch packet, the Mercury, which was 
overhauled when three days out by the British frigate Ves- 
tal. His dispatches were seized, and from the evidence of 
sympathy with this country which they contained, Great 
Britain made war on Holland, while Mr. Laurens was taken 
to England and committed to the Tower of London, ona 
oharge of high treason, and there confined until the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

There is not a single feature wanting to constitute a com- 
plete parallel between the case of Mason and Slidell, and 
that of Ifenry Laurens. In both instances the ambassadors 
were sent from a ‘*‘ rebel” to a neutral power; in both cases 
they slipped the blockade in their own vessels, and singularly 
enough from the very same port; in both cases they were 
taken from the yessels of a neutral power on the high seas. 

Has the precedent thus established by Great Britain been 
in any way set aside by her since 1780? Decidedly not. 
We imip:it refer to several cases establishing her principles 
and policy in respect of such. seizures, such as that of the 
seizure of the Caroline in the Niagara river, and the capture 
of the Irish refugee McManus, on an American ship, in 1848. 

The case, however, is not one dependent on precedent for 
its decision. It is, as we have said, one that comes clearly 
under the canons of International Law, by which Commodore 
Wilkes’s conduct will be sustained and vindicated. Under 
the Law of Nations, Commodore Wilkes would have been 
justified in capturing the vessel carrying Mason and Slidell ; 
Jirst, because she was engaged in conveying the enciny’s dig- 
patches; second, because the officers of the Trent refused to 
exhibit the ship’s papers; and third, because she had on 
board officers of the rebels, or contraband Ambassadors. So 
| fur, then, from having cause of complaint against the United 
States for the action of Commodore Wilkes, Great Britain 
should be thankful to him for his moderation. His forbear- 
| ance should be accepted as evincing a friendly spirit towards 
the Government and people of England, for which that Gov- 
ernment should make acknowledgment. 

The Trent, in taking aboard Mason and Slidell and their 
despatches, not only violated the Law of Nations, but also 
the Queen’s Proclamation, which prohibits her subjects 
from ‘ conveying officers, soldiers, dispatches, arms, etc., 
for the use or service of either of the contending parties.” 

As regards the word “ officers,” it cannot be pretended 
that it means military any more than civil or diplomatic 
officers. The purpose of the Proclamation is to prevent 
either belligerent from making use of the vessels of Great 
Britain in any way to the detriment of the other—whether 
in the way of carrying arms, supplies, dispatches, officers 
or soldiers. Unless it can be shown that the wily diplo- 
| matic officers of the belligerents can in no way act to the 
detriment of the other, then their inclusion, on every rule 
| of interpretation, in the prohibitions of the Proclamation 
must be conceded. This point is amply covered by the de- 
cision of Lord Stowell, in the case of the Orozembo, an 
American vessel, bound from Lisbon to Macao, both neutral 
ports. She had on board, when she was captured by a Bri- 
tish cruiser (England being then at war with Holland), three 
Dutch military officers and two persons in civil departments 
| in the Government of Batavia, a Dutch colony. Lord 
| Stowell forfeited the vessel, on the ground that she was 
| carrying the military men, and as to the civil officers he 
says: 

‘‘Whether the principle would apply to them alone I do not feel it 
necessary to determine, I am not aware of any case in which that ques- 
tion has been agitated; but it appears to me, on principle, to be but 
reasonable that whenever it is of sufficient importance to the enemy 
that such persons should be sent out on the public service, at the public 
expense, it should afford equal ground of forfeiture against the vessel.” 

Great Britain, we are aware, has a convenient way of in- 
terpolating International Law to suit her own convenience; 
but in this case she cannot nullify its plainest provisions in 
the face of her own practices and the repeated decisions of 
her highest Courts and jurists. She may consider herself 
fortunate that the Trent is not to-day a lawfully condemned 
prize in an American port, 








John Bull and American Finance. 


Wnew will the publicists and financial writers of Great 
Britain learn that the Unitec States is financially as well as 
politically independent? Whenthe war broke out, Bull but- 
toned up his breeches pockets with great ostentation, and 
the English press, from Punch down to the Times, com- 
menced to prejudice the moneyed public against American 
loans. ‘They were not going to furnish the money for the 
war, not they, and the Yankees might as well submit to 
Secession at once!” But Jonathan did not require to ask 
financial favors of anybody, and quietly put his hand in his 
own pocket where he found all the change he wanted. Bull 
opened his eyes somewhat, but consoled himself by saying, 
“Very well, my boy, but there’s the end of it, and you 
needn’t come to me for the next $50,000,000!” Nor did 














Jonathan go to him, but again put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out the little millions required by Mr. Chase. But 
Bull—stupid old Bull, who can’t see how it is that a son may 
grow as big and as rich as his father!—stupid old Bull, al- 
though confessing to a little surprise, accounted for the 
apparition of the gold by saying, ‘‘ Ah, yes! you get this by 
paying 7 3-10 per cent.; the next lot,if you get it at all, will 
cost you double that—and mind, don’t come to me!” Mean- 
while Mr. Bull forgot that he received no more of our Cali- 
fornia gold, and that his own was slipping over to our side 
of the water in millions, to pay for the corn which he 
couldn’t raise at home. 

Well, Mr. Chase has called in on his New York friends for 
the next lot, only $100,000,000, which Bull predicted he 
couldn’t get at all, or if at all, only at a ruinous per cent. 
And what, peevish, carping, jealous, disagreeable old Bull, 
do you suppose was the result of Mr. Chase’s application? 
‘‘ Every successive loan,” says your smart Saturday Review, 
‘¢ will be more and more difficult to get, and only be got at 
extravagant and ruinous rates.” But did Mr. Chase pay 10 
or 12 or 15 per cent. for his $100,000,000? Quite the re- 
verse; he got it at six per cent.—one and three-tenths per 
cent. less than was paid for the previousloan. Inother words, 
Mr. Chase negotiated his hundred millions, 20 years to run, 
at six per cent. per annum. 

Now what has Mr. Bull to say? What new evil prognos- 
tication will he console himself with? To suppose him 
capable of admitting that he has underrated our wealth as 
well as our power, and that his predictions were founded on 
his ignorance and inspired by his hate, is to suppose him 
capable of changing his nature. If our financial success 
has not taken his conceit out of him, we have only to call his 
attention to one or two items of statistics, which we think 
will tend to slightly modify his notions of his own greatness 
and independence : 

Item No. 1\—The imports of forcien manufactures into New 
York since the Ist of January lest have been 50 per cent., or 
in round numbers, $100,000,000 less than during the cor- 
responding months last year. 

Item No. 2—The exports of produce and merchandise from 
this port during the above period have been 30 per cent., or 
$30,000,000 move thin during the corresponding months of 
last year. 

Item No. 83—The export of specie from this port during the 
same period has fallen off $40,000,000, 

Item No. 4—More than $15,000,000 have been sent to New 
York from England, and added to our stock of gold. 

Summary—The cash gain to the United States for the first 
10 months of this year, over the corresponding months of 
last year, in round numbers, is $200,000,000. 

Advice (to Bull) —* Put that in your pipe and smoke it!” 


Let us Cackle! 

WE made a very brilliant dash at Hatteras, and straightway 
our officers in command, instead of following up their suc- 
cess as they might have done, and captured Fort Macon and 
occupied the North Carolina Beaufort, came home and 
cackled! They cackled from hotel balconies, and the tail 
ends of railway trains, and wrote exulting letters. A great 
‘*to do” was had all over the country. Meantime a couple 
of regiments were sent to Hatteras. One was put down in 
the middle of a dreary sand spit, forty miles from every- 
where, without provisions, supplies or support of any kind. 
Our redoubtable navy, reduced to a miserable tugboat, was 
sent up to them with something to eat and—was taken by the 
enemy. The day after, the unfortunate regiment that had 
been dumped down in a desert was obliged to run before an 
overwhelming rebel force, and take refuge in Fort Hatteras, 
which the sea has lately nearly washed away. And ever 
since we have been on the defensive on our gloriously won 
sandbank! The rebel steamers roam at will through Pam- 
lico Sound, amusing themselves occasionally by coming up 
and practising on us with shot and shell. The whole line of 
inland water communication from Beaufort northward 
through Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, and the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, to Norfolk, still remains open to rebel traffic. 
And yet half a dozen well armed, light draft vessels might 
thoroughly clear those waters, and cut off one great means 
of communication between Virginia and the South. 

There is a fear, not unwarrantedby our past experience. 
that this Port Royal affair may turn out but little better than 
that at Hatteras. We are justified in a modest crow over 
the success of the fleet; but Heaven forbid that we shall 
cackle, and cackle, and do nothing, until the enemy shall 
have concentrated his forces, built fortifications, and block- 
aded us on Hilton Head. According to Governor Pickens’s 
own statement to the South Carolina Legislature, on the 6th 
of November, there were then less than 6,000 men in the 
State prepared to take the field, and these from necessity 
much scattered. Already we hear of extensive preparations 
to protect the railway between Charleston and Savannah, of 
the fortification of Coosawatchia, commanding that road, 
and of the rapid conscription and concentration of troops to 
oppose our march inland. There is no earthly doubt that 
the railway could have been destroyed and either Savannah 
or Charleston taken, if General Sherman had moved on 
either point within five days after landing. There may be 
good reasons for his not attempting to do so—but we 
greatly dread another Hatteras fiasco. A successful blow 
in war should be followed up sharply. Had Beauregard 
** gone ahead” after the affair at Bull Run, he would have 
taken Washington. Had Butler and Stringham pressed on 
to Wilmington and Beaufort, we should have had North 
Carolina to-day. But then we shouldn’t have had time to 
cackle ! 


The Life of a Specisl Artist. 

Tue life of a ‘‘ Special Artist,” like that of a ‘‘ Special Corre- 
spondent,” although full of adventure and excitement, is not 
altogether halcyon. Apart from the arrogance ticy have to 
support, and the rebuffs which they have to put up with 
from an occasional officer ‘“‘clothed with a little brief au- 
thority,” the ‘‘ Specials” have also to share in all the 
fatigues and vexations of camp life, endure long 
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marches, and not unfrequently go to a hard or soaking bed 
supperless. Then they have to sketch and write under all 
conceivable circumstances of discomfort and inconveni- 
ence; and yet their sketches are expected to be accurate 
and spirited, and their accounts racy and complete. As a 
general rule, their labors and efforts are understood and 
appreciated by both officers and soldiers, who well know 
that History is to be written from the materials which these 
laborious men are gathering together so assiduously. Occa- 
sionally, however, as we have intimated, they encounter 
some pompous fool or martinet, who thinks himself the 
centre of the military system of creation, who affects great 
contempt for the “‘ Speeials,” and who either entirely ob- 
structs their labors, or nullifies them ‘with absurd restric- 
tions. The two militery geniuses most renowned for their 
rigor in this line, it is rather remarkable, have shown least 
ability and vigor in the fleld—we refer to General Stone, 
the responsible author of the murderous blunder at Ball's 
Bluff, and General Sherman, whom the Government has 
judiciously relieved from command in Kentucky. We ex- 
tract from a letter from “‘Our Speeial Artist” in Kentucky 
the following memorandum of his interview with General 
Sherman, some weeks ago: 

“T presented my letter of introduction from General Banks to the 
Commander-in-Chief, when a dialogue much like the following ensued : 

“Gencral Sherman— Well, sir, I am glad General Banks reports 
being so well satisfied with your conduct. I have steadily refused to 
admit reporters of any kind within my lines.’ 

“ Special— But, General, I am no reporter or correspondent, never 
writing more than a brief description of my skeivhes.’ 

“ General— You fellows make the best spies that can be bought. 
Jeff. Davis owes more to you newspaper men than to his army.’ 

“ Special— I have never had my fidelity or loyalty questioned, and it 
has been a matter of pride to me that not the least dissatisfaction has 
been expressed toward me by any of the commanding officers whose 
divisions I have followed. suppose I am to understand that you to 
refuse me the favor to follow your division?’ 

** General— Yes.’ 

“‘ Special— Well, General, I have come all the way from the East on 
this expedition, and I a you will grant me permission to visit the 
camps before returning, that the trip may not be entirely fruitless. The 
people of the East one such an anxiety toward your department that 
anything from here will be of peculiar interest.’ 

“ General— The people of New York feel such an interest that the 
sit by their fires, not knowing or caring about the wants of their sol- 
diers. I wish no more discussion, sir. I have given my decision. IfI 
allow you, I must allow all.’ 

“ Special— Good-day, General.’ 

“ General— Good-diay.’” 

Mr. Henry Lovie, our ‘“‘ Special” in Missouri, has, perhaps, 
had a larger experience in the field than any other artist in the 
country, and our readers can bear witness that no one could 
have acquitted himself better. His campaign commenced 
with the war. He entered Virginia with the first division 
of the National army which crossed the Ohio river; was at 
Philippi, Rich Mountain and Corrick’s Ford. He remained 
in Western Virginia until the close of McClellan’s brief but 
brilliant campaign; went thence to Cairo, which he fully 
illustrated; accompanied Gen. Prentiss’ command to Pilot 
Knob; was with Lyon at Wilson’s Creek, and within view of 
the fight at Lexington. He has since accompanied Fremont’s 
expedition, and now writes us from Cincinnati, where do- 
mestic affairs have called him from the camp. After a few 
days of rest he will again take the field, and resume the 
pencil, to the rapidity and faithfulness of which our readers 
and the public owe so much. We give an extract froma 
late letter from Mr. Lovie, which will show that an artist’s 
life with the army is one of movement}; if not of “leisure 
joys :” 


**T have a multitude of sketches to work up, but am embarrassed for 
want of time. As you know, I have travelled in all directions—from 
Western Maryland to the Indian Territories; made the acquaintance of 
a great many different divisions of the army, and so informed myself of 
their movements, so as to be at the right plaee at the right time, All 
this has kept me moving ineessantly, and, I repeat, it would take me 
months to work up the rough notes I have taken. I have made but one 
sketch from a distance (the battle of Lexington); all the rest were made 
on the a and are historically reliable. I have spent more than tl.ree 
months in the open air — in tents or bivouacs, and have ridden 
nearly 1,000 miles on horseback. A ‘Special Artist’s’ life is certainly 
not one of elegant leisure; but I like action, and have no objection toa 
spice of danger, I have several horses at various points, which have 
* come to me,’ and am prepared for whatever may turn up, only hopin 
that the Government will soon allow the Western army ‘to sail in,’ 
had hoped to be in Memphis by this time; but we must wait the action 
of the ‘ superior powers.’ ” 





Art in the National Capitol. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent of the Tribune criticises, with 
merciless but merited severity, the abominations in art with which 
the National Capitol is ‘‘ adorned,” and half regrets that the Southern 
Vandals did not take the city, melt down Clark Mills’s bronzes, knock 
off the arms and nose of Greenough’s Washington, tumble Persico’s 
statues into the Potomac, and generally clear the place for the advent of 
a generation having a true appreciation inart. Of the big pictures in 
the Rotunda he doesn’t say much, “the game not being worth the 
candle ;” but the statuary comes in for a “ first-rate notice :” 

‘* What the fate of the statuary in Washington would have been, had 
our gentle and refined invaders succeeded in capturing the Capitol, we 
can only guess, Some shrewd speculator might have bought Green- 
ough’s Washington, and, having buried it awhile in earth, and knocked 
away all distinguishi features, have brought it into market, realizing 
more for it as a third-rate and mutilated antique than it would have 
brought as a first-rate modern statue. The Liberty of Crawford’s pedi- 
ment would make, if blacked, and the bird modified a little, a good 
statue of the patron goddess of the new nation, as a Phrygian slave, 
appropriately attended by a turkey-buzzard, with a bombshell bursting 
innocuous at her feet, like those which are thrown at Seceseia,” 

The so-called frescoes which are “born to blush unseen” in the 
the dark passages of the new Capitol are denounced, not only on the 
score of good taste, but, from the nature of the case, sure soon to 
scale off and cover the walls withrags. Those walls should be covered 
with broad and effective masses of color instead of petite fancies of 
the ornamental designer, which distress the vision with forms that 
are supposed to have meaning, but which are indistinguishable in 
the dark. But, if we are to credit the correspondent in question, we 
are to have something both true and grand from Leutze, to fill the 
broad space at the head of the magnificent marble staircase, leading 
to the gallery of the House of Representatives from the West. 
There are four broad spaces, 20 by 30 feet, in the building, and one 
of these Leutze is to fill, for, as has been stated, the sum of $20,000, 
a portion of an appropriation which would else have been put in 
bricks and mortar, and perhaps have added so much to indestruetible 
deformity. 

“ Mr. Leutze will paint, in the space assigned him, a picture, which 
has for its title, ‘Westward the Star of Empire holds its Way,’ repre- 
senting an emigrant train reaching the summit of one of the Rocky 
Mountain passes just at sunset, and the emigrants rushing forward to 
get the first glimpse of the broad plains which lie below, with rivers 

ng under ry sky, and winding away into. the haze that lies 
on the horizon. In the foreground, a group of pioneers on horse 
urge forward their horses to get the sight of their promised land, and 
just bebind comes one of the wagons with a little family an invalid 
mother, whose pale face is lifted, as if to catch a breeze from the Pacific, 


snowy peak, the gold of the sunlit snow barred by cool blue shadows. 
} All behind them is gloom where the mists are gathering, and all before 
them a sunny dream. 

“In the border, which will take the place of a frame, are set smaller 
designs; in the left hand upper corner the Wise Men of the East follow- 
ing the star of Christ; at the right, Hercules ore the gates of the 
Mediterranean ; at the left a; , below, is the expedition for the golden 
fleece, Moses calling the Red Sea upon the host of Pharaoh, the raven 
bearing food; and on the right, the spies returning from Canaan, Colum- 
bus with his globe, and the dove ing with the olive leaf. At the 
bottom is a view of the Golden Gate, and in an oval at the left a portrait 
of Clark; at the right, one of Boone—the whole to be connected by ara- 
besque, introducing the flora and fauna of the West. 

“The sketch in color is finished, and is in many re the finest 
thing I know of Mr. Leutze’s work. It is glowing with light and color, 
and, above all, well calculated for its place and the light it will be seen 
in, The emphasis given the warm lights by the cool castern shadows 
is fine and effective, and the treatment, both in this respect and in 
lig! d shade, is excellently well calculated for a Capitol picture. Mr. 
Leutze’s plan leaves chance for the co-operation of landscape, genre, 
flower, and even purely decorative painters in the accessory subjects ; 
and if the three walls corresponding to the one he has could be filled 
with the really earnest work of our painters a in association, it 
wouns ate a demand for something more ereditable te put in the 
Rotunda,” 






































CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


Smr—I notice that you, in common with most of the journals, 
have reported that the Star of the South ran into the Peerless. Permit 
me, in correction of this widely-spread error, to give you the true facts 
of the case: The Peerless, ming unmanageable, hoisted a flag of 
distress, and the Star of the South immediately went to her assistance, 
Owing to the very heavy sea, the collision was one of a rae accidental 
nature, as the Peerless was actually lifted by thesurf and thrown against 
the Star of the South, This is op by Capt. Blethon himself, who 
repeatedly so informed officers of the steamer Atlantic, as well as Mr. W. 
Robinson, sutler to Col. Serrell’s Engineer corps, who witnessed the 
affair. Injustice to Capt. Kearney, and to the owner of the Star of the 
South, Mr. Mitchell, Capt. Blethon, of the Peerless, and all parties con- 
cerned, please correct this error in your widely Rey journal, and 
oblige, your Special Artist, then on board the Star of the South, 

- WM, T, CRANE, 
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Tne printer’s devil in Frank Leslie’s establishment has 
been discharged, and the public is cautioned against harboring him. 
When he read in the seventh re-dishing of the Express that the South 
Carolinians had raised the black flag and proclaimed that they would 
give the Yankees ‘“‘no quarter ”—he ejaculated, ‘‘How stupid, when 
they haint got nary quarter to give!” 








Nortu Carouina.—Delegates from 45 eounties of North 
Caroliaa met on the 18th of November, in extraordinary Conven- 
tion, and passed ordinances acknowledging the Constitution of the 
United States; appoiating Marble Nash Taylor provisional Governor of 
North Carolina; proclaiming the See¢ession act illegal and of no foree or 
effect, and empowering the new Governor to order special elections for 
representatives to the Federal Congress. This is no hasty movement, 
but has been concerted for months, and justifies the apprehensions of 
the rebel newspaper organ at Raleigh, published by us last week, that 
unless the rebel Government poured a heavy force iuto the State, it 
would be back in the Union before Christmas, 





CavaLry.—At the period of the Bull Run fight we were 
almost entirely without eavalry, and the deficiency in this important 
arm was made painfully apparent, Since then 65 cavalry regiments 
have been raised, numbering 52,700 men, which are regarded as equal to 
all the cavalry service required. 





FRANK Lesiie’s Montuiy for November is on our table. 
It contains 100 large quarto pages, illustrated with many fine wood en- 
gravings and acolored steel fashion plate. Inthe number and excellence 
of its engravings this magazine surpasses all others, and it is really re- 
markable how the publishers can afford to give so many fine pictures, 
with such an amount and variety of reading matter, for the low price of 
$3 a-year, or 25 cents a number. The fashion department is also very 
full and reliable, containing everything of interest to the ladies on 
matters pertaining to dress.— Hillsborough (Ohio) News, 





Lesuir’s Prcrorta History oF THe War.—We have in 
this publication a complete History of the War as it progresses. We 
have not only the written description, but also a representation of 
the scene itself. Not among the least of its excellencies are its maps of 
battles. The History of the War is a fine thing for preservation,— 
Bellow's Falla (Vt.) Times, 





LEsLir’s HisTORY OF THE WAR is, as usual, filled with in- 
teresting matter. It continues to increase in interest as it advanees. It 


is invaluable as a work of reference and histery.—Ogle Cewnty (Tll.) Re 
porter, 





EE 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


THE popular subscription to the 7.30 per cent. loan amounts, 


to the present date, to about $42,000,000, the proceeds going directly into 
the Treasury. 


Tue ladies of Rhode Island are preparing to send to each 
volunteer from that State a Christmas gift of a pair socks and mittens, 
the name of each soldier, with that of the company to which he belongs, 
to be attached to the articles. 


Onr of the young lady teachers in a seminary at Pittsfield 
has been received as the “ Daughter of the Regiment,” in the Morrison 
Cavalry of New York. It is said that she is a daring horsewoman and a 
thorough lady, in whom the cavaliers have a charge worthy of their zeal, 


It has been officially ascertained that the Government has 


now in the field, in eamp and in process of formation, 600,000 volunteers, 
and the enlistments for the regular service are more than heretofore 
numerous. 








WAR NEWS. 


Occupation of the Eastern Shore of Virgini 
National Forces. ro 


It will be remembered that there are two counties of Vir- 
ginia, namely, Northampton and Accomae, lying above Chesapeake Bay 
and between it and the sea, currently known as the Eastern Shore, an 
in which Henry A. Wise, late Governor of Virginia, has his residence. 
It has lately been occupied by the National troops. The movement was 
pemnes by General x, and has been carried out under his direction, 
he force numbers between 4,000 and 5,000, and includes cavalry and 
artillery, sufficient to cope with success with the rebel force there. On 
the advent of the National troops, a proclamation by General Dix was 
genet, Sromnens protection for persons and p to those who were 
dispo to behave with propriety, but warning ls that t' must 
expect no favors. The consequence of the movement has been, the 
rebel troops, numbering nearly 3,000 men, have disbanded, and the Union- 
ists are returning to their homes, It has been proposed to attach this 
gent of oe eee portion of ad te to the east of Ch e 
y to Delaware, and compensate Mary with some of the Northern 
counties of Virginia. 
Guanboat Duel off Hatteras. 


A SMART engagement took place at Hatteras Inlet on the 14th 
of November, between the Coast Survey steamer Corwin and the rebel 
steamer Curlew. ‘The latter vessel apparently got the worst of the con- 
test, and retreated after receiving a few minutes of hot and telling fire 
from the former. 


Evacuation of the Roanoke Island. 


It is reported through an arrival from Hatteras Inlet, that 
Roanoke Island, which commands the passes between Pamlico and Albe- 
marle Sounds, has been abandoned by the Georgia and South Carolina 
| troops stationed there, who have blown up the batteries and gone home 
| —probably fearing a visitation from some of the vessels ef the National 





fleet. 
Operations of the National Gunboats in the West. 


| Te National gunboats on the Western rivers are doing 


v effective service. optogs 
and in whose lap lies a frolicsome child. Behind comes a long train of | up the Penmesces iver 7 tee ith ° ent Ly yr Shel 


wagons out of the shadows of the night gathering in the v: behind. 
Agetber grow more restless, have Sdinibed a fanacle py | grdtn 
wave fie? hate to the conob gun, At the tita 


November, and discov a rebel 


| 
the ls manning it concluded to leave, which th 
| hu manner, Still further on another battery was Jouve wh 


near the Tennessee line, into which she threw 21 shells, when | 


bjected to like treatment, the re 5. being agein vouten, wish | 
number killed and wounded. The damage te the Osbestoge wee big ht 
Affairs in Western Virginia. 


THE reports from General Rosecrans, in Western Virginia; 
are Mn A cheering. They state that General Cox’s uo crossed the 
Kanawha and New rivers on the 10th of November. the 

back three miles from ail yt ye General Benham also had 
skirmish with the rebels, and eompelling them to Day fol- 
lowed them for 25 miles, and failing to eome up with ewe Sy 
Colonel Croghan ofthe rebel wee and a few others were 

ral Benham lost only two men in the engagement. 


Grand Review near Washington. 


A GRAND review of the army of the Potomae was held on 
the 20th of hy age at Bailey’s ; - Roads. x - fall divisions 
were present, giv an aggregate o' ents of infantry, 17 bat- 
teries, and seven regiments of cavalry. e entire of troops 
assembled was about 70,000. The army was reviewed by the 
in-Chief, in presence of the President and Onabinet the 
tives of the Foreign Governments. The military display of the occasion 
exceeded everything of the kind that has ever oceurred on this conti- 
nent. General McClellan was escorted by his body ‘Major 
Barker’s oons—and two regiments of regular wren all, nearly 
2,000 mounted men. The salute was fired from 15 ef artillery, 
about 100 guns, and the whole was witnessed by between 20,000 and 

, rs. 


Sailing of the ‘‘Stone Fleet.” 


A Hava EXPEDITION, whieh ben ativncted. but little atten- 
tion, has been preparing for t ‘ew weeks, is probably already 
on the way toite destination. About 50 old whalere have been 
chased at New London, Sag Harbor, Mystic, New Bedford 

oints. They have been loaded with stone, w 
n sinking the eraft, and keeping them in their plaees when 
have been sunk, The fleet, which was to have sailed on Wi 
under the command of Captain John P. Rice; of New London, and the 
crews under his eommand are enlisted for three menth# servies. 


The Western Fieet. 


A GREAT inland naval expedition is organ en the 
Mississippi, scarcely inferior in magnitude, and certainly net in- 
ferior im importance to the late successful expedition to Port Royal. 
The gunboats, seven in number, building at Carondelet and Mound City, 
Illinois, are now nearly compl ; so are the 28 mortar floats 
constructed at the Upper Ferry. All these are parts of the Mi 
navy to be placed under command of Flag Offieer Foote. The gun’ 
are to carry 15 guns each—five on each side, three at the bow and twe at 
the stern. The side gue will be eolumbiads, the rifled guns. 
The mortar floats are built of pine logs, three-ply thick, and will 

one or two mortars each, to be used for throwing shells only. whe! 
fleet will carry an armament of probably not less than 200 , and will 
~ way form idable. When all is ready the watehwerd be ‘ @n to 

ew Orleans. 
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PERSONAL. 


CATHARINE MCLENNAN, aged 112 years, was found dead in 
the woods in the vicinity of Beech Ridge, county ef Cliatea 
Canada, on the 28th ult, er father and uncle served under 

Wolfe, and belonged to Captain McDonalds 78th Highlanders, but both 
were killed at the capture of Quebec in 1759, 


Hon. J. T. Heapiey, the historian, is in Washington, 
collecting material for « history of the present war, He eontemplates 
witnessing the next battle, 


Lucy Escotr and Henry Squires are singing in English 
i. 


opera at Sydney, Van Diemen’s « 


Tue Lieutenant-Colonel Croghan killed by General Ben- 
ham’s command in General Rosecrans’s lagt brush with the enemy 
near Gauley, proves to be a son of the late Colonel Creghan, Inspecter- 
General of the United States Army. 


Mr. Joun SLIDELL, at present residing in Fort Warren, 
is a native of this city. His father was a very respectable tallow 
ebandler, and was for some time President of the Mechanics’ Bank. In 
the times when the compact spest of the city hardly extended above 
Houston street, the family residence was on the road, at 
or about the present intersection of street : 
and is still standing, One of the r~- minent events of John 
life in this eity was his duel with Stephen the manager of the 


Post Theatre. For some qamee pune aliens lidell, then = — 
rising yo merehant. ous n morning ef a 
oe whisk Prite was to ve 8 large d party. some curious mis- 


chance Price was shot in a delicate posterior , but the dinner 
party came off oy epee b Price rossiving r quene in bed. It 
was this duel, and the scandal arising from it, that eed Slidell te 
become a resident of New Orleans. 


CotoneL Ricnarp Tayior, who has been pro- 
moted to be a Brigadier-Generul in the rebel service, is a brether ot 
Mrs. Lincoln. 


informed the President that his wife had 
a6 0 Disth, aan peed bin tea a + 

ecretary 0’ ar, who named them respecti braham Linceln 
Gideon Welles and Simon Camcron, ° . . 


GeneraL HAveEr brother of the late 
English General of the Ame name, has been appointed ot 
Cavalry, in the National army, the same position which he im the 
English serviee, 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tne Soper or THE Goop CavusE. - : 

This is the title of a very appropriate little let by Charlos 
Eliot Norton, of Cambridge Muss, just isMebed be the an soe 
Unitarian Association. orton has already distinguished himsel. 
as an earnest thinker and a classic writer; but he has dene 


in a brief and plain wir the considerations w , on and re- 
ligious pray should induce a good man to take up arms en the Gov- 
ernment side in this contest. He shows whet are the aims and motives 
which elevate the profession of arms, and di mereenary 
hireling from the patriot soldier, The tone of is not unlike 
that in Wordsworth’s noble m, * Warrior.” vig 
a single passage as a fs men of the style and sentiment the 


pamphlet: 

e Our soldiers have to learn how to be soldiers, and the natien requires 
to be taught the uses and the real meaning of war. Thenotion that any 
number of raw recruits form an army is an absurd ome, and it seems 


likely to be done away with by bitter experience. Even Veegee 
pimaelf, the most t and most experienced commander of h 
roops, declared than © 


destructi pena wand’ —~ ~ mob. The saying of . 
en ve, ex ve an sorder ? 6a ar 
reported by Xenophon, is as true toda as it was in p Shs firm ’ 
that ‘it is not the number of men, but the number of good men, that 
gives the advantage.’ 

‘It is not fame or reputation that the true soldier mainly seek«. 
They are but the uncertain and flecting accidents of his p Hix 
aim is to be honorable, not to be honored; to be brave, not to win repu- 


tation of co ©. Itis not for show that the soul is to play its part. 
‘ The essence © #8 is to feel that virtue is enough.’ Honor is « 
of man, its fountain is God. There 


spiritual thing, flo not in the ma m ie ¢ 
# nothing that cheap gee © . Less. 
v , oaing, oo Goes sake, and life Di 
well be tog s is the proud distinction of the soldier’: 
wm Yom epee hy The good so!- 
ready to exchange it for honor, and he 
is thus always the witness to its inestimable work. He is the he 
from which other men teke their lessons in its pursuit. Py ia 
claims. bes b 





NEW MUSIC. 


Laura Keene's Wattz. — This is the title of a new an: 
an blished by Waters, in New York, an 
Ditson, in Boston. Itis by . Thomas Baker, the well-known con 
ductor of Miss Keene’s ore , and is one of the redeeming feature 
of that most stupid but scenically and musically most brilliant extrav: « 
Grinion of the walts to the follo onda: "It io ons of thompent, 
wi we : “It is one ‘ 
most and vivacious of all the ppt 


tribute to the in honor of whom it is shou). 
pin Gney plaatdael ts Vis coeur 


A Frenot journal of character and influence, the Nouvelliste 











de Rouen, says that the Abs Bonaparte, who has for some time vented 
be 
thi. 


SB, ones Sey Se two or thrve 
hinemén of his te be the i oP , 


is. 


Somer time ago Mr. Leonard Hawkins, of Starbere, Vt... 


worthier than the little pamphlet before us. His purpese is te I, 
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THE GREAT NAVAL EXPEDITION—VIEW OF THE TOWN OF BEAUFORT, 8 C., FROM THE 
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VIEW OF THE UPPER STOREY OF THE HOUSE NOW OCCUPIED BY GEN. WRIGHT, NEAR FORT WALKER, SHOWING THE EFFRUT OF THE Fit tHE HOSPITAL 
FROM THE FLEET. - SKETCHED ON THE SPOT BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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THE -GREAT NAVAL_EXPEDITION—BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF HILTON HEAD ISLAND, SHOWING FORT WALKER AND THE ENCAMPMENTS OF THE} 
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COMMODORE SAMUEL F. DUPONT, 


Tue commander of the naval forces of the Great 
Expedition, is a native of the State of New Jer- 
sey, but received his appointment into the navy 
from the State of Delaware, of which he is a 
citizen. His first entry into the service of his 
country was on the19th of December, 1815; he has 
; been, therefore, nearly forty-six years in the ser- 
' vice, and his forty-sixth anniversary brings him 
more glory and raises him higher in the estimation 
of the people, both at home and abroad, than all 
the previous ones. Commodore Dupont has spent 
nearly twenty-two years on sea, eight and a half 
ears in active duty on shore, and the balance of 
“his time has been unemployed. His present com- 
“mission bears date September 14, 1855. He was 
last at sea in May, 1859, ahd since that time he 
~ has been commandant of the Navy Yard at Phila- 
+ ~ delphia, where his kindness of manner, together 
* with his strict discipline, won for him many friends. 
Among the important positions that Commodore 
Dupont has filled since he has been in the navy are 
the following : 

In June, 1836, Commodore Dupont—then Lieu- 
tenant—commanded the Warren, now the store- 
J ship stationed at Panama, N. G., that was attached 

to the squadron of Commodore A. J. Dallas, cruis- 


; 


is ing in the West Indies. 
~—a In December, 1843, he commanded the United 
States brig Perry, while on the way to Rio de 
Janeiro, bound to the West Indies. 
In October, 1845, he also commanded the frigate 
i Congress. She was at that time flagship of Com- 
{ modore Robert F. Stockton, and was carrying out 
Mr. Ten Eyck, United States Commissioner to the 
Sandwich Islands, and also Mr. Surrell, United A 
= States Consul to the Sandwich Islands. In July, N 
a= I 1846, he was commander of the sloop-of-war 3 
Zz | Cyane, at the time attached to the squadron of 
{ Commodores W. B. Shubrick and Thomas A. C. 
BE Jones, in the Pacific. He held other important 
posts, but those are the only ones that we can re- 
call to our memory at the present time. His late 
command at the Philadelphia Navy Yard is of 
HE ] course known to all, and his present one, the en- 


tire charge of the immense fleet that has left 
Hampton Roads, he has held but a short time, 
having been appointed to the Wabash within a 
very few weeks. ‘The choice made by the depart- 
ment appears to give universal satisfaction, and 
some of the oldest and most experienced officers in 
the navy speak of the selection in the highest 
terms, and expressing the sentiment that we have 
‘‘the right man in the right place.” 

wommodore Dupont is one who, though past what 
is usually termed the prime of life, is yet possessed 
of all the vigor, bodily strength and ambition 
which usually characterize younger men, and those 
qualities, joined to his experience, pronounce him 
to be the man we need. In his personal appear- 
ance the Commodore is a person that would at 
once attract attention, having all the easy grace 
of a finished gentleman, together with a command- 
ing look that betokens perseverance and a deter- 
mination to successfully carry out any undertaking 
that he may be engaged in. 


“OPENING THE BALL.” 


Our Artist writes: ‘‘On Monday afternoon, the 
4th ult., some of our lighter draft vessels were 
sent in to make soundings and buoy out the chan- 
nel, under the protection of a couple of the new 
gunboats. While thus engaged, the rebel battery 
on Bay Point Head, which we now know was 








COMMODORE SAMUBL F. DUPONT, COMMANDING THE U. 8. 
PORT ROYAL.—-FROM A™ PHOTOGRAPH BY 








nam¢ed Fort Beauregard, opened fire on the ves- 
sels, which was seconded by a brisk fire from five 
armed rebel tugs, under Com. Tatnall. Our gun- 
boats responded, but the range was too great to 
admit of much damage on either side—only one 
shot taking effect in the stern of one of the rebel 
tugs. As only four of these made their appear- 
ance afterwards, it is supposed that the tuggy in 
question was hurt. The affair was not of much 
importance, but as it was the ‘Opening of the 
Ball,’ I send you a sketch of it.” 


ADOLPH & KEEN’S CELEBRATED HAT 
MANUFACTORY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


We this week present to our readers an illustration of . 
the celebrated Hat Manufactory of Adolph & Keen, 62 
North Second street, Philadelphia, the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in the work, its extent, the complete- 
ness of its machinery and its facilities for immense 
operations far exceeding those of the largest houses in 
London, Manchester or Paris. 

To give an idea of what this firm is able to effect, for 
some months past they have turned out the immense 
number of 4,000 military hats per diem, completely 
finished and trimmed ready for use, using in the manu- - 
facture thereof 1,500 pounds of Russian hair and coney 
furs, together with a corresponding quantity of other 
materials, They employ 500 men and 150 women. 

The hat trade has hitherto formed a large item in our 
importations, but from the increasing energies of our 
home manufacturers we may safely predict that im 
ing will entirely cease, and the demand be supplied en- 
tirely by home manufacturers. 

The manufactory forms a prominent object, and is one 
of the lions of the One. of Right Angles, and is well 
worthy of a visit from the passing stranger or resident 
citizen; and the courteous and gentlemanly proprietors 
and their employés are ever ready to afford every facility 
to visitors. 








Tue word ‘ hurrah,” which is used all over the 
world for the same purpose, originated among the Orien- 
tal nations as a war cry, from the belief that a man who 
died in battle for his country went to Heaven. It is de- 
rived from the Sclavonic words, Hu-raj, which means 
“To Paradise.” 


A Mr. Gennry, in a paper addressed to the 
French Academy of Sciences, says he is able, after three 
years’ study, to state with full confidence that all e; 
containing the germ of males have wrinkles on their 
smaller ends, while female eggs are usually smooth at 
both extremities. 


Louis NaPoLEon IN 1836 anp Louis Paruppr. 
—When the frigate was on the point of getting under 
way, the sub-prefect of L’Orient, M. Villemain, while 

aying his respects to Prince Louis, and before takin 
oes of him, inquired if, on arriving in the Uni 
States, he should find, at first, the resources he might re- 
quire. ‘ None,” replied the Prince. ‘ Well then, my 
Prince, the King has ordered me to place in your hands 
15,000 frances in gold, which you will find in this little 
casket.” The Prince took the casket, the sub-prefect 
went ashore, and the frigate sailed. 


We 
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HANGING IN THE ‘‘ Goop OLD Times.”—We find 
the following paragraph in a file of very old English 
newspapers which we recently purchased: ‘On Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 22, 1775, William Morley was executed at 
Tyburn, for robbing John Head, a farmer’s boy, of six- 
yence; at the same time were executed Thomas Free and 
yohn Brown, for robbing a man of six shillings. Morley 
had a good character, and was universally pitied.” 


AMONG the rare eastern writings in the British 
Museum is an ancient Syriac manuscript, purchased in 
Egypt by Dr. Jattain, and containing, with other early 
ootieainathesl pieces, “The History of the in 
Palestine,” written by Eusebius. A translation of this 
curious history will shortly be published in London. 


NAVAL EXPEDITION TO 
BRADY. 
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VIEW OF THE UPPER STOREY OF THE HOUSE NOW OCCUPIED BY GEN. WRIGHT, NEAR FORT WALKER, SHOWING THE EFFECT OF THE 
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COMMODORE SAMUEL F. DUPONT, 


Tue commander of the naval forces of the Great 
Expedition, is a native of the State of New Jer- 
sey, but received his appointment into the navy 
from the State of Delaware, of which he is a 
citizen. His first entry into the service of his 
country was on the19th of December, 1815; he has 
been, therefore, nearly forty-six years in the ser- 
vice, and his forty-sixth anniversary brings him 
more glory and raises him higher in the estimation 
of the people, both at home and abroad, than all 
the previous ones. Commodore Dupont has spent 
nearly twenty-two years on sea, eight and a half 
years in active duty on shore, and the balance of 
his time has been unemployed. His present com- 
mission bears date September 14, 1855. He was 
last at sea in May, 1859, afd since that time he 
has been commandant of the Navy Yard at Phila- 
delphia, where his kindness of manner, together 
with his strict discipline, won for him many friends. 
Among the important positions that Commodore 
Dupont has filled since he has been in the navy are 
the following : 

In June, 1836, Commodore Dupont—then Lieu- 
tenant—commanded the Warren, now the store- 
ship stationed at Panama, N. G., that was attached 
to the squadron of Commodore A. J. Dallas, cruis- 
ing in the West Indies. 

In December, 1843, he commanded the United 
States brig Perry, while on the way to Rio de 
Janeiro, bound to the West Indies. 

In October, 1845, he also commanded the frigate 
Congress. She was at that time flagship of Com- 
modore Robert F. Stockton, and was carrying out 
Mr. Ten Eyck, United States Commissioner to the 
Sandwich Islands, and also Mr. Surrell, United 
States Consul to the Sandwich Islands. In July, 
1846, he was commander of the sloop-of-war 
Cyane, at the time attached to the squadron of 
Commodores W. B. Shubrick and Thomas A. C. 
Jones, in the Pacific. He held other important 
posts, but those are the only ones that we can re- 
call to our memory at the present time. His late 
command at the Philadelphia Navy Yard is of 
course known to all, and his present one, the en- 
tire charge of the immense fleet that has left 
Hampton Roads, he has held but a short time, 
having been appointed to the Wabash within. a 
very few weeks. The choice made by the depart- 
ment appears to give universal satisfaction, and 
some of the oldest and most experienced officers in 
the navy speak of the selection in the highest 
terms, and expressing the sentiment that we have 
‘¢the right man in the right place.” 

wommodore Dupont is one who, though past what 
is usually termed the prime of life, is yet possessed 
of all the vigor, bodily strength and ambition 
which usually characterize younger men, and those 
qualities, joined to his experience, pronounce him 
to be the man we need. In his personal appear- 
ance the Commodore is a person that would at 
once attract attention, having all the easy grace 
of a finished gentleman, together with a command- 
ing look that betokens perseverance and a deter- 
mination to successfully carry out any undertaking 
that he may be engaged in. 





“OPENING THE BALL.” 


Ovr Artist writes: ‘‘“On Monday afternoon, the 
4th ult., some of our lighter draft vessels were 
sent in to make soundings and buoy out the chan- 
nel, under the protection of a couple of the new 
gunboats. While thus engaged, the rebel battery 
on Bay Point Head, which we now know was 
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named Fort Beauregard, opened fire on the ves- 
sels, which was seconded by a brisk fire from five 
armed rebel tugs, under Com. Tatnall. Our gun- 
boats responded, but the range was too great to 
admit of much damage on either side—only one 
shot taking effect in the stern of one of the rebel 
tugs. As only four of these made their appear- 
ance afterwards, it is supposed that the tuggy in 
question was hurt. The affair was not of much 
importance, but as it was the ‘Opening of the 
Ball,’ I send you a sketch of it.” 


ADOLPH & KEEN’S CELEBRATED HAT 
MANUFACTORY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


WE this week present to our readers an illustration of 
the celebrated Hat Manufactory of Adolph & Keen, 62 
North Second street, Philadelphia, the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in the world, its extent, the coruplete- 
ness of its machinery and its facilities for immense 
operations far exceeding those of the largest houses in 
London, Manchester or Paris. 

To give an idea of what this firm is able to effect, for 
some months past they have turned out the immense 
number of 4, military hats per diem, completely 
finished and trimmed ready for use, using in the manu- 
facture thereof 1,500 pounds of Russian hair and coney 
furs, together with a corresponding quantity of other 
materials. They employ 500 men and 150 women. 

The hat trade hee itherto formed a large item in our 
importations, but from the increasing energies of our 
home manufacturers we may safely predict that im 
ing will entirely cease, and the demand be supplied en- 
tirely by home manufacturers. 

The manufactory forms a prominent object, and is one 
of the lions of the City of Right Angles, and is well 
worthy of a visit from the passing stranger or resident 
citizen; and the courteous and gentlemanly proprietors 
and their employés are ever ready to afford every facility 
to visitors. 














Tue word “hurrah,” which is used all over the 
world for the same purpose, originated among the Orien- 
tal nations as a war cry, from the belief that a man who 
died in battle for his country went to Heaven. It is de- 
rived from the Sclayonic words, Hu-raj, which means 
‘*To Paradise.” 


A Mr. Genny, in a paper addressed to the 
French Academy of Sciences, says he is able, after three 
years’ study, to state with full confidence that all eggs 
containing the germ of males have wrinkles on their 
smaller ends, while female eggs are usually smooth at 
both extremities. 


Louts NAPOLEON IN 1836 anpD Louis Pariippr. 
—When the frigate was on the point of getting under 
way, the sub-prefect of L’Orient, M. Villemain, while 

aying his respects to Prince Louis, and before takin 
oa of him, inquired if, on arriving in the Uni 
States, he should find, at first, the resources he might're- 
uire. “None,” replied the Prince. ‘Well then, my 

rince, the King has ordered me to place in your hands 
15,000 franes in gold, which you will find in this little 
casket.” The Prince took the casket, the sub-prefect 
went ashore, and the frigate sailed. 


HANGING IN THE ‘‘ Goop OLD Trmes.”—We find 
the following paragraph in a file of very old English 
newspapers which we ey pence: “On Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 22, 1775, William Morley was executed at 
Tyburn, for robbing John Head, a farmer’s boy, of six- 
yence ; at the same time were executed Thomas Free and 
Fohn Brown, for robbing a man of six shillings. Morley 
had a good character, and was universally pitl x 


AMonG the rare eastern writings in the British 
Museum is an ancient Syriac manuscript, purchased in 
Egypt by Dr. Jattain, and containing, with other early 
convatndiioal pieces, “The History of the Martyrs in 
Palestine,” written by Eusebius. A translation of this 
curious history will shortly be published in London, 





DETACHMENT OF U. 8. GUNDOATS PROTECTING THE SURVEYING BOATS HERCULES AND VIXEN FROM ATTACK BY THE REBEL FLOTILLA, FROM 4 
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THE GREAT NAVAL EXPEDITION TO PORT ROYAL. 
; (Continued from page 34.) 


On Thursday, the 14th, another reconnoissance was made by the 

nboats Seneca, Capt. Ammon, the Isaac Smith and the Pembina, 
Bapt, Bankhead. Our Artist was on board the former, and we have to 
thank Capt. Ammon for his courtesy to him on this and other occasions. 
The object of this visit was twofold; first, to take up Lieut. Wagner, 
of Gen. Sherman’s staff, and Dr. Bacon of the 7th Connecticut 
regiment, who carried a flag of truce to communicate Gen. Sherman’s 
proclamation to the South Carolinians. Havi landed their forces 
at Beaufort, the gunboats anchored to await their return, and em- 
ployed their time in searching for the buoys which had been taken 
up by the rebels, A party commanded by Capt. Ammon landed 
from the Seneca to examine the state of affairs. Our Artist, who 
accompanied the party, had, therefore, ample opportunity and time 
for sketching the various points of interest. He entered several 
houses where the work of devastation had been carried on. Books 
scattered around, ladies’ hoops, beds;ripped open—in a word, the 
wretched slaves had shown to what a depth of depravity slavery 
plunges the negrorace. He learned from one of the most intelligent 
of these contrabands, that the last visit paid by Gen. Drayton was 
on the 12th November, when he came to Beaufort, attended by a 
guard of about 40 horsemen. A party from the Seneca visited the 
arsenal and destroyed the cannon hyd found there. Having burnt 
the gun carriages, and knocked off the trunnions, they considered 
their work complete, .and that they had rendered them so useless as 
not to be worth the carrying off. This scene we have engraved. 

Encampment on Hilton Island. 

The spot selected for the camp of the troops under Gen. Sherman 
is on Hilton Island, between Fort Walker and Scull Creek. De- 
fences have been already thrown up, and more are being erected, so 
as to make the camp perfectly impregnable. Hilton Island is from 
five to seven miles in width, and about 15 miles long. It has many 
beautiful orange groves, which were covered with that luscious fruit 
when the troops first landed. They are, however, rapidly peg aml 
ing before the attacks of our gallant men. There are also large 

uantities of sweet potatoes. Hilton Island, which is a very beautiful 
ertile spot, is owned principally by Gen. Drayton, who cultivates 
there that celebrated cotton known as Sealsland. The woods, which 
principally consist of orange, palmetto, pine and dwarf oaks, com- 
mence at about a mile from the sea. It is a mistake to suppose that 








else left to perish to save themselves. 
The scene our Artist has sketched is 
on the edge of one of the woods, about 
three miles from Fort Walker, the 
vessels in the distance naonging to 
the National fleet. Bluffton, where 
General Drayton made his first stop, 
is about ten miles from Fort Walker; 
it is situated on a little stream called 
May river, which does not afford suffi- 
cient water for even our gunboats to 
ascend. A Southern paper says that 
General Drayton mar oe § to Graham- 
ville, and from thence to Coosawat- 
chie, where a large force has gathered 
to defend the Savannah and Charles- 
ton railroad. Grahamville is 26 miles 
from Fort Walker, and Coosawhat- 
chie 33. 


A Contraband Wharf. 


War has its ludicrous situations. 
It is hard to fancy Julius Cesar making 
his first landing in Britain on a Roman 
soldicr’s back, to save his sandals a 
wetting—but now in these times the 
classical has gone out and the com- 
fortable come in. One of ourengray- 
ings illustrates the unheroic but highly 
sensible manner in which our officers 
landed at Fort Walker, improvising an 
intermediate wharf by the substitution 
of a contraband back. Our Artist, who 
availed himself of this moveable wharf, 
prefers it to wading through the surf. 


THE BATTLE OF BELMONT. 
WE present in this number a plan 
of the battle of Belmont, which was 
fought November 7th, at Belmont, 
Missouri, a point on the right bank of 
the Mississippi river, opposite 
Columbus, Ky., occupied by a 
large rebel force, said to number 














25,000 men, under Maj.-Gen. 
Polk. A rebel camp existed at 
Belmont, and it was to break up 
and destroy this that Gen. Grant, 
commanding the National forces 
at Cairo, made his descent on that 
place. By doing so he expected, 
and the result verified his expec- 
tations, that he would so alarm 
and embarrass Gen. Polk as to 
prevent him from’ reinforcing 

uckner in Southern Kentucky, 
or Price in Missouri, as also to pre- 
vent hinrfrom making a diversion 
to cover the retreat of Jeff. 
Thompson, who was closely pur- 
sued by detachments of National 
troops from Cape Girardeau and 
Bird’s Point. This explanation 
is necessary to understand why 
an attack should be made on a 
place which it would be impossi- 
ble to hold in the face of a supe- 
rior force, and within range of the 
powerful batteries erected by the 
rebels at Columbus for their own 
defence and to command the 
river. Gen. Grant’s force con- 
sisted of something less than 3,000 
men, with whom he effected a 
landing two anda half miles above 
Belmont, marched directly on the 
rebel camp (which meantime had 
been heavily reinforced), and, 
after a fierce fight, drove the rebels 
from their works, burnt their 
camp and equipage, and captured 
all their artillery, all in the very 
face of Polk’s great army, on the 
opposite bank of the river. This 
done, Gen. Grant retired his forces 
and fell back to his boats, not, 
however, without another despe- 
rate fight, in cutting through a 
large body of fresh troops which 
Polk had sent over to cut off his 








PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF BELMONT, MISSOURI, FOUGHT NOVEMBER 7. 


retreat. With the exception of 
the fight of Wilson’s Creek, in 
which the gallant Lyon fell, this 


A. Landing of United States troops; B. Route taken by United States troops; has been the most hotly contested 
C. First line of battle; D. Second line of battle; E. Cornfields; F, Lakes; battle of the war. The rebel 
G. Fallen timber; H. Drill ground and Belmont; I, Columbus; J. Hills; forces engaged, according to the 


K. Batter 


y; L. Cavalry route; M. Colonel Buford’s route; N. Logan’s rebel accounts, consisted of 13 
regiment ; 6. Fouke’s regiment; P. Seventh Iowa regiment; Q. Twenty- 
second IllMmois regiment; R. Colonel Buford’s regiment; 8. Captain 
Dollin’s cavalry; T. Taylor’s Battery; U. Enemy’s tenis; X, Landing 


regiments of infantry, five com- 
panies of cavalry, and one bat- 


of rebel reinforcements, (From landing of troops to rebel camp three ont talion, and a battery of six guns ; 


a half miles.) 


the cotton crop on this island was destroyed by the Confederates 
when they abandoned the place. Mr. Crane assures us that he saw, 
on the 16th November, the crop in a most excellent condition, and it 
is not likely the Federal troops will injureit. The only damage done 
is where the Confederate troops, in their retreat to Scull Creek, have 
trodden it down. 

Gen. Wright's Headquarters. 

As a curious little incident of war, we give a sketch of a room in 
Brig.-Gen. Wright’s headquarters, showing the effects of a shell, 
which, entering at the upper portion of the house, burst in the room, 
carrying away the partitions on that floor, and destroying most of 
the furniture. 

Hospital at Fort Walker. 

There were three wounded Secessionists found in this hospital, 
two of them brothers; they were commended to the care of the Na- 
tional officers in a few lines, which were found on a table. Owing to 
the exposed position of this building, it received several shot and 
shell; but, we are happy to say, that no injury was inflicted on the 
sick and wounded. ’ 

Hospital at Fort Beauregard. 

This building is now intended as the hospital for the sick and 
wounded of the National troops. Our artist is of opinion that it was 
not used by the Confederates, as the few sick and wounded left tothe 
hospitality of our troops were found in a building some distance from 
Fort Beauregard. On the table was found a letter from Col. Elliott, 
recommending those invalids to the humanity of Gen. Sherman. 


Retreat of the Confederates from Fort Walker. 


After gallantly enduring the fire of our invincible navy, under 
Commodore Dupont, for about four hours, in the course of which the 
destroying circle of our ships was getting nearer and nearer to the 
devoted forts, General Drayton gave orders for the retirement of 
his men; the retreat soon ripened into a flight, and a flight which 
eclipsed even that of Bull Run. The chivalry of South Carolina, 
which, according to Governor Pickens’s account, is born insensible 
to fear, in flying from Fort Walker to Scull Creek—which separates 
Hilton Island from the mainland on which Bluffton stands—threw 
everything away, for the day afterwards, when our Artist went with 
a party in the direction the defeated Secessionists had taken, the 


exact path of their flight was encumbered with accoutrements, arms | 


of every description, knapsacks; in a word, everything that could 
facilitate a flying soldier’s speed had been thrown away as worthless. 
In the forest through which the routed army had passed were also 
found several of their dead, they evidently having been carried away 
as wounded, but who had either died in the attempt to save them, or 








or a total of 11,000 men. The 
National forces numbered pre- 
a 2,850 men. The fierceness of 
the fight can be estimated from the 
following official statement of the 
losses on both sides: 

Union, Rebel, 

WOE oc cccscvscvcsses R44. «(2261 

Wounded.......cseeses 288 .. 427 

Missing and prisoners. 235 .. 278 


TOC so cccccccdsescee 607 966 


Tue New Porsenna.—The fol- 
lowing droll anecdote is told in the 


feuilleton of the Courier des Etats Unis, 


the contributor having received it 
direct from Paris, where it is traced to 
an eye-witness! The military ardor 
of the grande nation was never more 
pleasantly illustrated; and we agree 
with the story-teller that “ the trait of 
heroism is worthy of being immor- 
talized.” It is thus writ down “ in all 
its touching simplicity.” The Em- 
peror was reviewing a body of infantry, 
when his eye was caught by a drummer 
with only one arm, but who was never- 
theless still playing. 

** Where is your left arm ?’ 

** At Solferino, sire,” 

“You shall have a pension of 400 
francs from my privy purse.”’ 

“* And if I should leave the other on 
the same road, sire ?” 

‘“* This,” replied Napoleon, pointing 
to his own rosette of an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

** The cross !”” exclaimed the soldier ; 
and carried away by a transport of 
enthusiasm, the new Porsenna, with 
the remaining arm, drew his sabre, 
and at one vigorous blow cut it clean 
off!!! The question here is how he 


said he. 


‘did it? 


A Scotcn CannrpaL.—A lady 
advertises in a Glasgow paper that she 
wants a gentleman for “ breakfast and 
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CIVIL WAR. 


Tue Cairo correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat, who 
visited the eaatte field of Belmont the day after the action, relates the 
following incident : 

Ms Brooks, of Buford’s regiment, came upon the dead body of his 
own brother, who was a surgeon in the rebel army; he knew he was 4 
rebel su n, but did not know he was in the engagement until he 
stumbled over his corpse. The scene is described as affecting in the ex- 
treme, and it certainly forms one of the most ——s and horrible inci- 
dents in this unholy rebellion. Capt. Brooke buried his brother, and 
put a slab at the head of his grave.” 


“ RIFLEMAN, shoot me a fancy shot 

Straight at the heart of yon prowling vidette, 
Ring me a ball in the glittering spot 

That shines on his breast like an amulet.” 


“‘ Ay, Captain! here goes for a fine-drawn bead, 
There's music around when my barrel’s in tune!” 
Crack! went the rifle, the messenger sped, 
And dead from his horse fell the ringing dragoon. 


«‘ Now, Rifleman, steal through the bushes, and snatch 
From your victim some trinket to handsel first blood ; 
A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 
That gleams in the moon like a diamond stud!” 


“O Captain, I staggered, and sunk on my track, 
When I gazed on the face of the fallen vidette, 

For he looked so like you, as he lay on his back, 
That my heart rose upon me, and masters me yet. 


“ But I snatched off the trinket—this locket of gold— 
An inch from the centre my lead broke its way, 
Scarce grazing the picture, so ‘fair to behold, 
Of a beaut lady in bridal array.” a 


“Ha! Rifleman, fling me the locket !—’Tis she, 

My brother’s young bride—and the fallen drageon 
Was her husband—Hush! soldier, *twas Heaven’s deorce, 
We must bury him, there, by the light of the moon! 


“ But, hark! the far bugles their warnings unite ; 
War is a virtue—weakness a sin: 


There’s lurking and loping around us to-night ; 
Load again, Rifleman, keep your hand in!” 


LIVING OR DEAD? 


A Story Founded upon Fact. 











CUAPTER I. 


EARLY one summer morning a young man alighted from a earriage, 
at the door of a fine old country mansion. No one came out to give 
him weleome, and his visit was evidently one of business. If so, it 
was singularly inopportune, for a glance at the closed shutters, and 
blinds Sawa down, might have told him it was a house of mourning, 
and that, for aught he knew, Death himself might be within. But 
still his errand, whatever it was, must be attended to, and he raised 
the knocker without delay or scruple. He was instantly admitted, 
and an old woman, dressed in the prim neat style of a gentleman’s 
housekeeper, and full of importance, conducted him up-stairs. 

The house was elegantly furnished. The soft carpets, the costly 

aintings, the elaborate furniture, spoke of luxury and wealth; and 
in the drawing-room the harp, the workbasket, and the various signs 
of woman’s presence and industry, gave an additional charm. But 
over all hung some indescribable cloud; there was a shadow deeper 
than that caused by the exclusion of the morning sun; there was a 
silence that told its own story better than words; a stillness like 
that which happens in Nature after some sudden desolation. The 
mansion ht have been deserted. 

“You had better come this way, sir,’”’ said the hoosekeeper in a 
whisper. ‘ Mr. Clairville is very sorry, but he cannot see you.” 

Arthur Leslie, for that was the name of the young man, bowed and 
followed her. She opened a door, and then both paused reverently ; 
it was the chamber of the dead. And yet there was nothing as 
Arthur entered to remind him that death was there. Through the 
open window came the fragrance of flowers, and the voices of the 
blackbird and the thrush were heard singing outside. He glanced 
round the room. There was no stiff form stretched out, the sharp- 
ened features veiled lest they should be too terrible. On a sofa 
beneath the window, with the warm air of June breathing upon her 
and gentl poe her drapery, lay the object he was come to gaze 
at, and, if he could, transfer her image to the canvas. 

She was not a young girl, half formed, and with only budding 
beauty, but a majestic woman, imperial like Juno, with features that 
a Grecian sculptor might have gloried to look upon, and a mass of 
olden hair that rested on shoulders of alabaster. Her magnificent 
throat and neck were bare, her hands were clasped upon her bosom. 
‘There was not a taint of mortality about her. Her position was one 
of rest and ease. You expected the bosom to heave, the long silken 
lashes to unclose. She was not even dressed for the grave. Her 
attire was of life and ey The roses in her bouquet had been 
gathered that morning. Sickness had never laid its finger upon her ; 
but Death had come stealthily, and cut her down in the full tide of 
health and beauty. Noone had heard his footsteps, or knew that he 
was there until the moment when his victim had fallen. 

Arthur Leslie, a young artist, full of enthusiasm, was to paint this 
noble creature ere she moulded to decay. She was an only child; 
and her father, whom sixty summers had not made to stoop, ha 

own sudden} decrepit. The blow which deprived him of his 

aughter had shattered him. He was shut up within his chamber 
from which he would presently come forth tottering and aged, and 
his familiar friends would scarcely know his face again. 

The housekeeper retired, and the young artist was alone with the 
dead. He stood looking at her for some time, as if he would tho- 
roughly acquaint himself with this masterpiece of nature ere he tried 
to imitate it. He felt as if he should never be weary of gazing; but 
his task might not be delayed, and he seized his brush and began the 
work with enthusiasm. 

The day wore away; morning became noon, hot and oppressive, 
and then the shadows lengthened, and evening stole on, and the cool 
breeze bore through the window the perfume of flowers, and again 
the blaekbird and the thrush were heard carolling outside. 

It had been an eventful day for the young artist; he had never 
felt as though shut up with death, but as if in close companionship 
with beauty. What though the still form, with its clasped hands, 
had not moved ?7—it was magnificent in ifs silence and repose. What 
it must have been in life he marvelled as he worked. Those lips 
must have been eloquent indeed; those eyes full of brilliance and 
fascination: Every movement must have been graceful end 
majestic! 

e felt he should be sorry when his task was over; that he should 
scarce be able to tear himself away; that this glorious face would 
haunt him in his dreams; that he should never see one so beautiful 
again; therefore he would linger, and not finish his picture too soon. 
And night passed over, and morning came, and still he was at work. 
If he quitted the room for rest or refreshment, he was impatient until 
he found himself again at his easel. He wished the employment 
might last for ever; but, alas! it could not be. Mortality stood 
waiting on the threshold—corruption and the worm were about to 
putin their claim. At best, he could but snatch her image from 
their grasp. And that image grew beneath his skilful fingers, and 
the canvas reflected it with a faithfulness that even astonished him- 
self. It was like the work of nature. He must have been inspired 
to acquit himself so well. 

When his picture was completed, the young artist began in haste 
to sketch another. There was no time for elaboration, but he could 
fill it up at leisure. He would take away the outline, and memory 
would supply the rest—memory !—for in the artist’s soul that image 
of beauty would live for ever. 

Then at last, when he could delay no longer, he prepared to leave 
the spot. It was like quitting a sanctuary, a holy place. Again and 

ain he returned to look once more—to listen, for it seemed as if 
the a lips would speak. The golden hair, just agitated by the 
wind, was so lifelike! 

He stood close by her side; he strained his ears to cateh some 
sound; he whispered her name; he would have taken her hand, but 
reverence held back. He would have knelt, and entreated her 
‘to live again, but he knew too well how inexorable is death—how re- 
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morseless is the grave!—how vast a gulf lay between himself and 
the being who had so strangely filled his soul with love and admira- 
tion. What!—be a rival of Death ?—that were too presumptuous! 

He turned away sadly and almost in despair; and from that hour 
the very current of his life was changed. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Ir is a pretty, cosy-looking room, as clean and spruce as hands can 
make it; with the polished grate, bright and flashing; the tables and 
chairs like looking-glass; not a particle of dust anywhere; the 
flower-pots in the window newly washed, and the window itself open- 
ing pleasantly into a bit of garden, exactly in the same orderly style 
as the house. It is Arthur’s home. His sister Grace must be an 
admirable manager, and such she looks as she sits stitching away at 
her brother’s shirt, her rosy face speaking of vigorous health, and 
her sturdy arms of unbounded strength and activity. 

Grace Leslie is thoroughly domestic—domestic in season and out 
of season. Her thoughts all run in one channel. She lives ina 
world of housewifery peculiarly her own, but which is rather incon- 
venient as far as Arthur is concerned, and has the effect of making 
him carry the key of his study in his pocket. Continual cleaning is 
one of Grace’s idiosyncrasies. Soap and water is the element she 
delights in. Everything must be washed, and what cannot be washed 
must be brushed, and beaten, and banged, until its very vitals are 
destroyed. Her organ of destructiveness is immense; and the num- 
ber of things that come to an untimely fate in the process of being 
cleaned is untold. But still, on she goes, for her pertinacity is as 
great as her cleanliness, 

She is always parting with her servants: her servants are the ve 
torment of her life. She is constantly engaged in skirmishing with 
them, and the harassing warfare is only Srought to an end by their 
leaving, and then fresh ones come, and it begims again as fierce 
as ever. There is no repose in Grace’s disposition. Even now, 
as she sits stitching at the shirt, she is planning some setting 
to rights, on a grand scale, which is to take place next week, and 
when she will be in the height of her glory. 

She never reads, or draws, or paints. She has no leisure for it, 
and it is such idle work. She is no companion for her brother, 
though she loves him very mueh. She thinks he leads a strange, 
useless life, and that being an artist is a dreadful waste of time. So 
he goes his way and she goes hers, and, like parallel lines, they can 
never meet, 

Grace is very fond of dress. She finds a myriad of occupations 
where a less domestic young lady would find none at all; but when 
these are ended, she smartens herself up in a silk gown, generally 
of a bright color, and arranging her hair in a multitude of ringlets, 
sits down in the parlor to sew. She never fails to do this, because 
in the afternoon Grace always has a visitor. About five o’clock the 
garden-gate is opened, and a tall, shambling, awkward-looking man, 
well dressed, and with a face expressive of inordinate sheepishness, 
comes down the walk. 

Mr. John Lodge is a great admirer of Miss Leslie, only as yet he 
has never summoned courage to say so. He sits opposite to her for 
hours together, wriggling on his chair, and trying to stammer out 
something, but that something never comes, and then he swallows 
it down in despair, and goes home again, to return the next day and 
go through precisely the same pantomime. 

Grace has hardly any patience with him left. She does not dislike 
him. He is good-natured, has plenty of money, and a capital house 
to live in. She has arranged beforehand what she shall do. Turn 
away that lazy pack of servants the first thing (she knows they are 
robbing him at all ends), and manage matters herself. She will like 
that apeeney: There will be plenty of cleaning and setting to 
rights then. ‘Those will be palmy days for Grace! 

Poor John! She is very sorry for ies, She is sure he is shame- 
fully neglected. That housekeeper of his is just good-for-nothing! 
Grace knew that from the beginning. And how abominably his 
shirts are ironed! And whatacolor! Ah, well! Servants alwave 
were such a set! Poor John! he wants a wife to see to him, and 
to set him to rights. It is a pity he is so bashful! 

But John is bashful. And what is worse, his bashfulness grows 
upon him. Look at him now, as he.comes shambling down the 
walk, as though he expected an ogre to dart upon him from the 
bushes. He seems positively frightened. He is brave enough when 
real danger is concerned, for John is a fine fellow after all; but with 
a young lady the case is altered, and he sinks down into the veriest 
poltroon. 

But John has cleared the garden and entered the parlor. He has 
sat down on the extreme edge of the nearest chair, and the court- 
ship, if so it may be called, has begun. We can hardly say the con- 
versation is very lively, > it is composed of questions on Grace’s 
pert and monosyllables on John’s. But, by-and-bye, it takes up a 
ittle, for Grace begins to talk about her brother, and to say what 
has become of him. 

“He is gone on such a curious errand, Mr. Lodge. I am sure you 
cannot guess what it is.” 

No, that he cannot; John Lodge was never known to guess any- 
thing in his life. 

“Well, then, he was sent for by a Mr. Clairville, a rich gentleman 
who lives on the borders of Wales,” continued Grace, stitching away 
all the time, “and it is to take the likeness of his only daughter, a 
very beautiful young lady indeed. And the most curious part of the 
story is that the young lady is dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated John Lodge, horrified beyond description. 
‘Did you say dead, Miss Grace ?’ 

— she died quite suddenly, as I might do now, dressed and at 
work. 

“Oh, Miss Grace !” exclaimed John, drawing his chair a little 
nearer, and his feclings evidently worked up by the bare idea of such 
a catastrophe. 

“People do die suddenly,” said Grace, in a serious tone, and 
waiting to hear what he would say next. 

But John had turned bashful again. The something he wanted to 
say could never get further than his throat. He struggled with it 
for a moment, then, fairly gave it up, and, pushing back his chair, 
relapsed into his usual taciturnity. 

_ Arthur, in the meantime, had nearly reached his home. It was a 

little distance from the town of Wychford, and that little distance he 
chose to walk, tempted by the beauty of the evening. He was very 
weary, for now the excitement was over, he felt areaction, a languor 
that oppressed him. He longed to return to that still chamber and 
look again on that beautiful face. How beautiful it was! He opened 
his folio and took out the sketch he had made; it was wonderfully 
like! And he sat down, and, with his pencil, put in a touch here and 
there, and would have lingered but that the bun began to sink behind 
the distant hills. 

As he walked along he began to build again the fair fabric that 
death had destroyed. The living Constance rose before his imagina- 
tion, He seemed to have known her all his life, and to be linked to 
her iy a mysterious sympathy. He could have loved her, but that 
would have been too absurd and hopeless. He kept repeating to 
himself that she was dead, as if to impress the fact upon his mind; 
that before another week she would be laid to rest in the village 
ehurchyard, and the thought gave him a feeling of exquisite pain ; 
and yet what was it to him, a mere stranger and passer-by? Ah! 
he was no stranger who had held such sweet communion with the 
dead; who had made her live again upon his canvas, who knew every 
lineament by heart, could guess at every expression. 

But Arthur was no dreamer. He was young and energetic; full 
of life and enjoyment. He would shake off these thoughts. They 
were unhealthy, and would unfit him for his duties. He would think, 
instead, of home and of Grace, with her rosy cheeks and bustling 
ways, and how glad she would be to have him back. 

oor Grace! never had she been thought of to less advantage. It 
was little she could do to drive away the image of Constance from 
his mind. A short, stout girl, the very roses making her look 
countrified; her manners and occupations unrefined; her ways tire- 
some, to say the best of them; and most uncomfortably clean! Oh, 
no! she could never dethrone his goddess. It was Chloe against 
Juno of Olympus. But Grace, ‘whatever her shortcomings might 
be, was very affectionate, and she welcomed Arthur back with so 
much genuine kindness, that fora moment he forgave her everything 
—cleaning and all! 

She had the tea ready, ord | 's easy chair, and his slippers, and all 
the little home esioris he needed, just to hishand. She had plenty 
to teal him, too, but her news was neither pleasant nor original, so 
o kept it back until he, in his turn, should have told her all about 

1s journey. 


“I did not like your going, Arthur,” said she abruptly, and utterly 
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unconscious of what was passing in his mind; ‘I could not bear the 
idea of your painting that dead woman.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Grace, do not eall her by such a name!”’ 
cried Arthur, hastily; ‘“ she was as beautiful as an angel! with a facc 
more enchanting than I can describe.” . 

“But she was dead, I suppose,” repeated Grace, obstinately. 

‘She was dead, as far as the mere cessation of animal life is eon- 
cerned,” he replied; ‘‘ but that is a one-sided view of death. The 

oet never dies; no more does the artist; and this beautiful face I 
hove painted will live in my imagination for ever.” ; 

Arthur seldom gave vent to his feelings before his sister, and it 
was well he refrained from doing so; for no sooner had he finished 
speaking than Grace cried out, setting down her teacup, “‘ Dear me! 
what a heap of nonsense you are talking!” ; 

‘Wait till you have seen her picture, Graee,” said her brother. 
“Stay, I can show you a sketch; it is only a sketch, mind. I shall 
paint from it by-and-by.” 

Arthur opened his folio and laid the sketch beside her. She looked 
at it with one of her peculiar expressions, half closing her eyes and 
holding her head on one side. Then suddenly exclaimed in a dis- 
dainfultone, ‘‘ Well, and is this all ?” 

‘‘What more would you have?” he asked. ‘‘See what a magnifi- 
cent forehead! What perfect features! The mouth—can anything 
be more exquisitely formed? Its smiles must have been enchant- 
ment, and nothing short of music could have issued from those 
lips.” 

“You make a great deal out of a very little,’”’” was Grace’s rejoin- 
der; ‘‘she is tolerably good-looking, but too tall to please me. If 
she stood up she would be a maypole.” 

Arthur took away his sketch; he could not bear to have his Juno 
pecked at. Grace felt angry, as people generally do when they can- 
not understand each other. 

‘Do not go back to your study yet,” said she, as her brother rose 
from the table. ‘I have so much to tell you. That saucy, good-for- 
nothing Ann-—” 

Arthur sprang hastily up. ‘You must excuse me, Graee, but I 
aan going to be busy ;”’ and he made for the door. : 

“Mow tiresome that is of you, Arthur!” exclaimed his sister. 
‘Here have I been three whole days by myself, with no one to speak 
to but Mr. Lodge; and he is as good as nobody, and in no end of 
troubles; and now you are come home, you will not listen to one of 
them.” 

“My dear Grace, I will listen to all your real troubles,” said 
Arthur, kindly ; ‘but you make so many that are not real, that if I 
listened to them I should have nothing else to do.” 

“It is a real trouble to have that saucy, good-for-nothing 
Ann 

‘J will not hear!” cried Arthur, stopping his ears. ‘There have 
been too many Anns, and Janes, and Rebeccas, and Marthas already. 
Indeed, Grace, you must manage these things yourself without 
troubling me.” 

‘‘Yes, and some of these days I will turn artist, too,” said Grace, 
angrily, ‘‘and have a study, and shut myself up in it, and paint all 
day, and then you will see what becomes of you.” 

“With all my heart, Grace,” returned Arthur; “and the sooner 
the better.” 

“Or else I will marry Mr. Lodge, and go away and leave you,” said 
Grace, very much exasperated. 

‘‘ That is a worse threat than the other, Grace, because it is by far 
the most likely to be put into execution,” said Arthur. ‘ But come, 
you and I know each other better than toquarrel. Put en your bon- 
net and let us have a stroll,” 
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CHAYTER III. 


Artur Lesiin well deserves a word or, two of description. He 
was master of his pencil and brush, and, in his art, but few could 
excel him. His manners were polished, his temper sweet and play- 
ful. He had a generous heart, a clear, steady judgment, and an 
intellect well cultivated and never at a loss. He was handsome. 
Such a mind would necessarily clothe itself in beauty of expression, 
but he had a beauty of feature too. His smile was wonderfully 
fascinating, his voice rich and melodious. He would have matched 
well with such a one as Constance Clairville if Death had not put in 
his decree against it. 

Fora whale month after his return Arthur oceupied himself in 
a his picture of Constance from the sketch he had taken. It 
was a delightful task, but dangerous. He felt like one suffering from 
a secret wound, and as he painted, the wound became deeper. The 
»icture was marvellously beautiful, and when it was completed he 
hung it up in his study, placed a curtain before it, and thought to 
dismiss the subject from his mind. 

He could think of 


jut to dismiss the subject was impossible. 
nothing else. In vain he roused himself and arrayed the strength 
of his will against it. In spite of all, his mind would wander back 
to the quiet chamber, with its open window and its fragrant flowers. 
He could not choose but recall the gelden tresses, the silent and 
majestic form. ‘She was so beautiful,” he would say, ‘‘sueh a 
glorious creature! Were it any rival less powerful than Death I] 
would move heaven and earth to win her! But sbe is gone, and 
nothing remains tome but this——” and he drew back the eurtain 
and looked mournfully at the picture. 

Grace had little time to minister to her brother’s sorrow. Her 
Janes and Marthas filled her mind too entirely. But even she could 
not help noticing how pale and thin he had become, and how he had 
never been the same since the journey into Wales. It dawned by 
slow degrees upon her mind that the dead woman, as she persisted 
in calling her, had somewhat to answer for in the matter, and she 
resolved to sound her brother about it the very first opportunity. 

“You shut yourself up a great deal too much, Arthur,” said she, 
one evening as they were sitting together, ‘and paint, they say, is 
very unhealthy. I wish you would let us clean out your study, and 
make it sweet and wholesome.” 

“Clean out my study! No, Grace, not while I am alive and can 
prevent it!” cried Arthur, energetically. 

‘“‘ But we should not hurt anything,” said Graee, ‘‘ and you eannot 
think how much healthier it would be. I long to set Jane to 
scour it.” 

‘‘ Jane had better let it alone, if she consults her personal safety,” 
said Arthur, laughing, ‘‘and does not relish a speedy exit through 
the window.” 

‘* Well, have it your own way,” cried Grace, provoked as she al- 
ways was when contradicted on her favorite subject; ‘‘ if you like to 
live in an atmosphere of dust and dirt, I have not the least objection. 
Then,” added she, vexatiously, though she had meant at first to say 
it kindly, a have never been yourself since you painted that dead 
woman in Wales.” 

Arthur stared, and turned crimson. 

“‘T am going to Wales again soon,’ 
an effort at self-command. 

“‘T dare say you are; to look at her grave. Everybody can sec 
how it is; you are over head and ears in love with her,’ said Grace, 
coarsely and abruptly. 

“Grace,” said Arthur, rising, “I will trouble you never to allude 
to that subject again, or if you do, not in my hearing,” and he left 
the room hastily, and before she had time to reply. 

Grace was completely put down. She was very sorry for what she 
had said—so sorry that she swelled her cyes up with crying, and 
ashamed of Arthur seeing her, went to bed on pretence of a bad 
headache. But she tossed restlessly to and fro, and felt all the symp- 
toms of a guilty conscience, especially when she heard Arthur come 
in from a solitary walk, and go back into his study, where he re- 
mained till nearly midnight. What could she be thinking of, to 
speak to him so roughly? She wished to her heart he had never 
gone to Wales. It was an cminous journey, and had brought no 
good to any one. She had half a mind to get up and go down end 
ask his pardon; but she was afraid of him when he steod upon his 
dignity. There were two Arthurs to her mind, one grave and severe. 
and the artist; the other playful and gentle, and her brother. She 
did not know whieh she should find in the study, but rather guessed 
the former. No, no, she darenot go. She would make it up in the 
morning. 

But hark! there he is going to bed, and time he did, seeing how 
ale and ill he looks. And he is coming straight to Grace’s roem. 
he felt really alarmed, and sat up in her bed, with her eyes opened 

to their utmost, and wondering whet had happened. 

It was Arthur, his candle in his hand. 

** Are you asleep, Grace ?” said he, standing in the dcorway. 

e “No, Iam not asleep. But what om earth brings you here ?” cried 
race, 


said he, quietly, and making 
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“Only to me good-night, and to ask if you can have anything to 
eure your headache,” said Arthur, kindly and going up to her. 

“Nothing, but you to say that you forgive me,” cried poor Grace, 
bursting into tears. ‘I ought not to have said it.” . 

“You will not say it again,” returned Arthur, kissing her affec- 
tionately. “You have too kind a heart, Grace, to wish to give me 

ain.” 
. “Oh, I would rather give any one pain than you,” cried Grace‘ 
eagerly; “‘I know I torment you sadly, Arthur, my ways are so 
different to yours.” 

“They are good housewifely ways, though a little too clean, per- 
haps,” said Arthur, cheerfully; ‘but I wanted to tell you that I am 
going a journey to-morrow, and shall start before you are up in the 
morning. 

“Oh, do not go!” she eried. “I hate your being out! Pray do 
not.’ 

‘‘T must as it happens,” he replied. ‘Iam in the middle of a 
picture, and a landscape I saw in the country suggests itself to me 
as just what I want. Now, as the mountain will not goto Mahomet, 
Mahomet must go to the mountain.” 

“Still, Ido not like you to go,” said Grace. ‘‘To Wales, par- 
ticularly—no, I am not going to say anything,” she added, for Arthur 
laid his finger on his lip; ‘but could not you find a landscape that 
would do nearer home ?” 

“No, I really could not,” he replied. “So you must get rid of 
your headache while Iam gone. And not run away with Mr. Lodge, 
do you hear ?” 

“s Oh, yes, I hear,” said Grace. “But how long shall you be 
away? 

‘* A day or two at farthest,” was the reply. ‘So, now, good night, 
and pleasant dreams to you.” 

Arthur took himself off, and Grace felt comforted by this visit of 
her brother. She resolved to get up and make his breakfast, be it at 
what hour it might. But sleep was more than a match for her, and 
Arthur was gone before she came down. She had a solitary break- 
fast, and was unusually out of spirits. She was sure that Arthur 
was very unwell. He looked terribly ill when he came in to bid her 
good-night, and she augured no good of his second journey into the 
country. 

team sadly wanted some one to speak to about it. Mr. Lodge 
was of no use as a confidant; he was too chary of his own secrets to 
find any room for hers. Who could she consult, and relieve her 
anxiety by telling? 

Now, as it happened, there was an old friend of the family, a Mrs. 
Ferrars, who, with her daughter, resided in Chester Square. They 
were very stylish people indeed. They gave balls and routs in the 
winter, bloomed out like May flowers in the spring, took drives in 
the parks in summer, and were never by any chance to be found at 
home in the autumn. In fact, they followed out all the whims and 
caprices of the fashionable world to a letter. It was whispered by a 
few ill-natured folks, that it required a vast amount of skill on Mrs, 
Ferrars’s part to make both be meet, and that if she had not been 
an eminent tactician it would have been impossible. There were 
rumors of pinching and contriving behind the scenes, and of autumn 
excursions no farther than the back rooms. But, however this might 
be, nothing exhibited any outward sign of economy, and season after 
season Mrs. Ferrars and her daughter appeared upon the stage, as 
grand and as stylish as ever. 

Victorine Ferrars was a handsome and accomplished woman, per- 
fectly well bred, and knew everything—from Mendelssohn to muslin 
work. She could talk admirably on politics, literature, and even on 
religion; or if needs be, she could gossip and invent chitchat where 
graver topics were not acceptable. She could play, and sing, and 
dance, and draw, and do all well and in good taste. Good taste was 
one of her principal characteristics. She knew exactly how to ad- 
just the harmony of colors, and never wore a ribbon amiss or a dress 
that did not become her. She was winning and fascinating in her 
manners, always maintaining a just equilibrium, and never betrayed 
into any undue emotion. Her calmness and self-possession gave her 
an immense advantage. She was precisely what she would be, 
neither more nor less. 

It was to Mrs. Ferrars that Grace wrote the full account of her 
brother, his journey, his taking the portrait of Miss Clairville, and 
the result. Her letter came one morning as the mother and daughter 
were sitting down to breakfast, and gave rise to a very important 
conversation. 

Slight as the ineident of Grace’s epistle might seem, it suggested 
something new and startling. The same idea occurred to both, but 
neither Victorine nor her mother were ever guilty of precipitancy. 
They were diplomatic even towards each other, so they conversed a 
little time, as if the circumstance had been of ordinary interest. 

‘*T am surprised to hear this about Arthur,” said Mrs. Ferrars, 
pouring out the tea; “but, with his good common sense, he will 
soon get over it. What do you think, Victorine ?” 

“T doubt it, mamma,” replied Victorine; ‘at least as far as the 
soon is concerned. Arthur is very susceptible of impressions, espe- 
cially pleasurable ones.” 

“But the sight of a dead person can hardly be pleasurable, my 
dear,” said her mother. 

“He did not think of her as dead,” said Victorine. ‘“ He simply 
thought of her as the most beautiful woman he had ever seen.” 

“Well, but by this time he must have realised the fact of her 
being dead, and that he can never see her again,” replied Mrs. Fer- 
rars. 

“Except in his imagination, mamma,” said her daughter, “and 
in the portrait Grace speaks about. I have not the least doubt but 
that Arthur has fallen in love with her.” And she buttered her toast 
with great precision. 

“But, my dear, it is too absurd to think of,” said Mrs. Ferrars. 
““ What! fall in love with a lady on the eve of her funeral ?” 

“‘I do not mean falling in love exactly in the sense one under- 
stands it as referring to living people,” said Victorine; ‘ but I mean 
that Arthur has been very much struck with the beauty of this— 
Constance, I think you said her name was ?” 

“Yes, Constance Clairville,” replied her mother, looking again at 
the letter. 

“Well, then, he will for some time to come cherish a morbid at- 
tachment to her, and make himself very miserable indeed,” said 
Victorine. 

‘IT wonder what can be done,” said Mrs. Ferrars, in a tone of con- 
cern. ‘Arthur is too good and clever to run to seed in a church- 
yard. Can you suggest nothing, my dear, in reply to Grace’s letter ?”’ 

“T hardly know, mamma,” replied Victorine. “1 must think a 
minute.” . 

Victorine did think a minute, and her thoughts ran thus: “It is 
of ne use mamma making believe; I can see what she is scheming 
as clear as daylight. Yes, it would be a good chance for me. Arthur 
is well off, and rising in his profession, and the time is going by for 
trifling. One cannot stand still at twenty-eight.” Here was an 
imperceptible sigh. ‘‘I could easily cut out this Constance if I were 
once upon the field. The living surely ean be a match forthe dead. 
Not thatI care for Arthur the least'in the world. I almost think I 
dislike him, he is so good, and good people are desperately tiresome. 
Still, his position soeane me, and it would be worth the trial; 
mamma thinks so, too, I see it in her face.” ; 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ferrars was cogitating in like manner: “ Victo- 
rine must know what a good speculation it would be, especially as 
she has let so many slip through her fingers. She has been on my 
hands quite long enough, and I cannot afford to let her be an old 
maid. Apart fromthe odium ot the thing, there will be nothing for 
her to live upon after my death, for then my annuity will come to an 
end. Victorine might easily creep into Arthur’s good graces. She 
has too much sense to expect to marry for love. No one but a girl 
in her teens ever dreams of such athing. If she —_ her cards 
well, the adventure in Wales may resolve itself greatly to our ad- 
vantage. She is too sharp and clever not to see it at once.” 

“Well, Victorine,” said the good lady aloud, “and pray what 
may your thoughts be like ?” 

“T am very stupid this morning, mamma,” was the reply. “I 
can only patch up one solitary idea.” ; : 

“Tf it isa good one, never mind its being solitary,” said Mrs. 
Ferrars. ‘‘ Come, let us have it.” 

“‘T was thinking,” replied Victorine, “‘that Grace had better send 
for some one to amuse her brother. Some pretty girl, I mean, who 
would drive this odd fancy out of his head.” 

“‘ Excellent!” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrars. ‘ She eould not do better. 
But where is this pretty girl to be found ?” 

“Indeed, I really do not know,” replied Victorine. ‘There is 
Sophia Jarvis——” 

, v4 Impossible!” interrupted Mrs. Ferrars. “ She is not even good- 
ocking.” 
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“Marianne Fuller ?” suggested Victorine. 

*‘ Arthur cannot endure her,” said Mrs. Ferrars. 

“‘ Jane Thompson ?” continued Victorine. 

“The name is enough, my dear,” said Mrs. Ferrars; “and you 
forget she has red hair.” 

“One of the six Jenners, then?” suggested Victorine. ‘They 
are all handsome.” 

‘But not striking,” said her mother; “and not companionable, 
either—mere raw schoolgirls. No, no! You must think again.” 

“Tconfess I am quite at a loss, mamma,” said Victorine. “ Hand- 
some pete are so scarce. Let me see——” and she sat thinking 
intently. 

‘“‘T have a better plan than yours in my head, my dear,” said.Mrs. 
Ferrars ; ‘‘and that is for you to go and see Grace yourself, and talk 
it over with her.” 

‘‘And try whom we can hunt up between us, I suppose ?” said 
Victorine, smiling. 

“Exactly,” replied Mrs. Ferrars. ‘Poor Grace needs a little 
counsel. Arthur is from home, and she is quite by herself. One 
should be a little attentive to one’s friends.” 

“Tt will be an insufferable bore,” began Victorine, playing with 
her teaspoon. 

“Of course it will,” said hermother. ‘‘ Poor Grace is so odd, and 
her brother—by-the-bye, you need not see him unless you like. You 
can come back before he gets home. It is but two hours by rail.” 

“T think I had better just see him,” replied Victorine, speaking 
her words deliberately, and for the first time looking full into her 
mother’s face. 

‘Perhaps you had, my dear; but it is quite immaterial: you are 
not going to set your cap at him, you know,” said her mother, 
laughing. 

“Oh, dear no!” cried Victorine, laughing too. ‘ But it is incon- 
venient to fix the exact time for coming back before one gets there. 
Something may detain me.” 

“Of course,” said her mother, “‘ something may ; and if you enjoy 
yourself, you need not hurry home on my account: I can, ata stretch, 
spare you for a week.” 

“Thank you, dear mamma,” returned Victorine. ‘And now 
about my wardrobe? I need not take anything with me but just the 
-dress I have on.” 

“There is no positive necessity. But you may be invited out, and 
it would be unpleasant to have left your wardrobe at home. I should 
advise you to take your new satin dress. Even if you do not put it 
on, the journey will do it no harm,” said Mrs. Ferrars gaily, for her 
spirits were evidently rising. 

“Do you think that better than the pink glacé?” said Victorine. 
“Pink suits me so well.” 

“So it does,” replied her mother; ‘but the other is the hand- 
somest.” 

“What shall I do ?” asked Victorine. 

“Take them both,” said her mother. ‘It is the easiest way of 
getting over the difficulty ; and then you can wear which you please.” 

“And my pretty new muslins ?” suggested Victorine ; ‘ it is a pity 
to leave them behind.” 

“So it is,” said Mrs. Ferrars; “and they suit you admirably. 
Take them all, Victorine; you could not do better.” 

“But, dear mamma,” exclaimed Victorine, “only think of my 
luggage! and to stay a week.” 

“Never mind,” saidher mother. ‘Such a thing might happen as 
for you to stay a fortnight; and it would be excessively inconvenient 
for me to send your boxes after you.” 

“Well, perhaps it would be the best,” said Victorine ; “‘ but do you 
think I can exist a fortnight in that dullest of all dull places, 
mamma ?” 

“1 do not know, my dear; it will depend on circumstances,’ 
her mother, drily. 

“T think I had better begin to pack,” said Victorine. “If I go, 
there is no time to be lost.” 

“Not a single hour,” replied Mrs. Ferrars, with emphasis. ‘Go, 
my dear, and I will write to Grace.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THEATRICAL. 


Winter Ganven.—The “ Octoroon” has given place, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are now playing their round of sparkling 
pieces to overflowing and appreciative audiences, “The Magic Joke,” 
“The Fairy Circle,” and ‘“‘ The Irish Tiger,” alternately convulse the 
audience with laughter and charm them with brilliant dialogue and 
splendid svenic effect. The “ Prince of the Doleful Isles,” Mrs, Wil- 
liams in male integuments, is a right royal looking personage, of 
statuesque proportions, aud a merry one withal, And the masculine 
partner—what can we say of him that has not already been said? He 
is “a broth of a boy” on the stage, and keeps up his end of the 
whiffletree—a no easy task, by the way, with a blooded mate of such 
vivacity and talent. Success to both, 


SOUTHERN ITEMS. 


Tue Richmond papers tell us that the Palmetto people, in 
the exuberance of their rage, consequent on the capture of Port Royal, 
propose to raise the “ black flag,” inscribed “ Death and no quarter,” 
and then proceed to exterminate the ‘‘ Yankee barbarians” who have 
olluted their most “‘ sacred soil.” The Richmond correspondent of the 
Petersburg Express proclaims this determination in the following lan- 
ruage, which sounds something like that we were wout to hear on the 
oors of Congress, in the days when Secessia was represented there, 
Hear, oh earth! ‘The spring of hope must now, with the Yankees 
die upon the winter winds. ‘Already has the black flag been hoistec 
upon the soil of South Carolina, and war to the knife, the knife to the 
hilt, and thence to the shoulder, been proclaimed by her noble sons as 
the only booty which Yankee hireling invaders shall receive at their 
hands, Thisis right. It is the only way to conquer a peace with a peo- 
ple so lost and degraded as those which compose the grand army of the 
rump Government, We look anxiously for news from the sunny South ; 
hopefully, prayerfully, with no misgivings. Now that the rallying cry 
is, ‘No quarter to the invaders of our soil,” may we not believe that 
the course inaugurated by South Carolina will be followed by our whole 
army, and thus end this war?” 

A TERRIBLE accident occurred in the rebel camp at Colum- 
bus, Ky., on the 11th of November, A Dahlgren gun exploded, killing 
two lieutenants and six privates. Gen, Polk narrowly escaped. 
portion of his clothes were torn off. 

Tue New Orleans Crescent explodes the rebel stories about 
the number of vessels that have run the blockade, and which have been 
set afloat for foreign effect. It says that not a vessel has entered the 

yt of New Orleans from the sea since the 20th of May last. There 
nave been some arrivals of small schooners from the bayous and inland 
waters, but no arrivals of sea-going ships, It concludes by reproving 
the authors of the wild stories about “running the blockade,” in the 
following language: ‘It is misleading foreign Governments to make 
assertions of this character, that the blockade is easily avoided, when 
not a vessel has entered the port of New Orleans via the river for over 
five months, and only one via the lakes from a foreign port.” 


Tur Charleston Mercury says: ‘The Richmond papers 
still speak in confidence of a battle soon to take place between the main 
bodies of the two great armies on the Potomac. Such a battle must be 
terrible in its slain, and most critical in its consequences, But there is 
hardly, we presume, a man in the Confederate army, or in the Con- 
federate States, who will not gladly nerve themselves to know the cer- 
tainty of such anevent, Even as a matter of life, the hazards of a bat- 
tle with the enemy are preferable to the disease and destruction which 
must await the army in the unprepared and desperate winter quarters 
near Centreville and Manassas.” 


Scarcity of food is severely felt throughout the South, 
and the popular clamor for “ bread” causes serious alarm in many of the 
principal towne. Riots are anticipated. The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
says: ‘We published yesterday a very significant address from the 
Mayor of Augusta, upon the subject of speculative operations in bread- 
stuffs and provisions. The Mayor evidently feared a state of exaspera- 
tion which might ey the public peace, It is not our purpose to 
intimate the existence of any such danger here or elsewhere, but it is 
nevertheless true that the tr ctions in breadstuffs po 
evidently for the mere purpose of speculation, do excite ill feeling at 
this time, and should be avoided by prudent and good men who value 
the good opinion of their fellow-citizens. We speak in kindness, and 
with the best feeling toward all concerned, and, at the same time, in the 
earnest hope that this hint will be taken into consideration.” The 
Nashville Union comments thus on the above ah. Hi ro “It is worse 
than folly to deny that a similar feeling exists in this State. Itis patent 
to all. e murmuring of discontent ws louder every day, and it is 


f wisdom and patriotism to see w many ey wy oy 
yt, a calemliy core dire than the war which the ln Govern- 








ment is urging upon us.” 


LITERARY ON DITS AND ART NOTICES. 


Ir is announced that a new m: ine is to be started in Bosten, witi 
Socom P. Putnam as publisher in this city, to be ealled the Continental 
Monthly, with Chas. G. Leland as editor; a periodical which Se quem 
with the actualities of the times, and which will say white is , and 
black is black, without fear or favor. This is neither the era of dilletanti 
magazines or newspapers, it is a period of gigantic cal and social 
throes and transformations. Happy he who comprehends their import- 
ance and the part which every true man is called on to fill in the emer- 
gency which impends. We hope the Continental will prove itself a true 
offspring of the times, “a voice crying aloud and sparing not.” 


Masor Toropore WInTuROP, aide-de-camp to General Butler, 
who is said to have planned the unfortunate attack on Big Bethel, which 
failed, through no fault of his, and in which he laid down his life, left a 
MS. novel, ‘‘ Gecil Dreeme,” which is announced from the press of Tick- 
nor and Field, Boston, with a biographical sketch of the author, by Geo, 
W. Curtis, the “ Lounger” of Harper's Weekly. 


GARDNER A. FuLLER, of Boston, has published a cheap edition of 
Dickens’s “‘ Great Expectations.” 


Tue 3d and 4th volumes of Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘ History of Frede- 
rick the Great,” of Prussia, will be published during the coming year. 


Munnar, of London, has in press “The Story of Lord Bacon’s 
ec, 


Mrssrs. PEMBERTON AND BRADY, conforming to the tastes and 
fancies of a portion of the public, have reproduced in facsimile some of 
the most mage | documents and newspapers of the colonial and re- 
volutionury periods. We have before us among others, ‘The New 
England Weekly Journai, B, No. LV, Boston, A 8, 1728,” which cer- 
tainly has all the dinginess and discoloration of the ori . Its con- 
tents are quite as various, and we think rather more reliable than those 
of its mammoth descendants of tf Among other things its gives 
us the origin of the stocking loom; it gives also the address of Robert 
Hunter, Esq., long ago dead and forgotten, on assuming the position of 

n-General of Jamaica, and the reply thereto by personages of 
moment in 1728, but now of small importance, historical or otherwise. 
It tells how the Countess of Walsingham and her niece arrived at Aix 
la Chapelle, and we involuntarily ask, ‘‘ Who the d—1 was the Countess 
of Walsin ham, and what the dickens became of her niece?” The Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassell is ill, and on “‘ Saturday last the Earl of Pomfret 
kissed their majestys’ hands, etc.”” On the week ending that day, Menday, 
+ April 8, 1728, there died in ‘Boston five whites and one b , and there 
were baptised in the several churches nine, Among the advertisements 
are the following, which would look queerly in a Boston journal of this 
day : “‘A very likely negro woman who can do household work, and is fit 
either for town or country service, about 22 years of age, to be sold, in- 
quire of the printer hereof.” ‘ A very likely negro girl, about 13 or 14 
by oy of age, speaks Foy Bagi, has been in the country some years, 

be sold, inquire of the printer hereof.” 


HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


PoToMac AND BUTTERMILK.—An amusing story is told by 
some Dubuque boys of the “ Iowa first,” about the ch 8 which a 
certain password underwent about the time of the battle of Springfield. 
One of the Dubuque officers, whose duty it was to furnish the 
with a password for the night geve the word ‘ t+—- A German 
on guard, not understanding dis inctly the difference be nthe Bs and 
Ps, understood it to be ‘ Bottomic,” and this on being transferred to 
another, was corrupted to ‘‘ Buttermilk.” Soon afterward the officer 
who had given the word wished to return through the lines, and ap- 
proaching a sentinel, was ordered to halt, and the word demanded, 

He gave “ Potomac.” 

“ Nicht right, you don’t pass mit me dis way.” 

“ But this is the word, and I will pass,” 

“No, you stan;” at the same time placing a bayonet at his breast in a 
manner that told Mr. Officer that ‘“‘ Potomac” didn’t pass in Missouri. 

‘* What is the word then ?” 

* Buttermilk, d—n you.” 

‘* Well then, ‘ buttermilk d—n you,’ ” 

“Dat is right; now you pose mit yourself all about your pizness.” 

There was then a general overhauling of the powers, and the differ- 
ence between the Potomac and Buttermilk being understood, the joke 
became one of the laughable incidents of the campaign, 


Tue Kentucky correspondent of a Cincinnati paper relates 
that, while on an expedition to Barboursville with the Rey, Mr. Fullerton, 
aide-de-camp to Generai Schoepff, a pair of Ethiopians, dark as Erebus, 
were met, to whom the figtifing parson, after some interrogation, pro- 
ceeded to administer this oath: ‘‘ You do swear to abjure the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, and especially one Jeff. Davis.” The 
darkeys grinned and took it easy, as they would a corn dodger, 


LETTER FROM A DaRLING.—A lad of less than 16, named 
Darling, from Pittsfield, Mass., recently enlisted in Captain Cromwell’s 
company, in the Northern Black Horse Cavalry. On learning that he 
had a sick mother at home,who was sadly afflic by his departure, the 
Captain discharged the youngster and sent him home, as the brave lad 
supposed on a furlough, He has received the following acknowledg- 
ment of his kindness from the sister of the “ bold soldier boy.” 

PITTSFIELD, Mass., Oct, 20, 

CAPTAIN CROMWELL—Dear Sir: My brother, David H. Darling, a lad 
of sixteen, left home and joined your command without the consent or 
even the knowledge of our parents. I went from school to sce him last 
Thursday, and stated these facts to your 2d Lieutenant. Our yow 
soldier returned home on Friday, ona furlough as he supposed, an 
secing the effect of his conduct upon my mother and a sick sister, gave 
his consent to remain. But he is very much afraid you will think that 
he did not give you his promise to return in good faith, or to use his 
own term, that he has “ backed out,” so he made me promise before I 
returned that I would explain it to — This, then, is ‘ to certify,” 

entlemen, that the young Darling aforesaid has not abated his des 
> the least degree to serve his country under your especial guidance, 
although he has consented to devote himself in the more humble capa- 
city of staying at home and minding his mother, Having reached the 
advanced age of 1¢, he possesses the strength of Hercules, the sagacity 
of a Aguilar’s bravery, and the patriotism of Washington 
whom you have probably heard mentioned before. Would that he co 
add to these a few of Methuselah’s superfluous years, for youth, though 
no crime, is very inconvenient in his case. Of course the advancement 
of the Black Horse Cavalry is materially retarded, and its glory dimmed 
for a season; but wherever you are at the end of two years, he is deter- 
mined to join you. If thou woulds’t take me in his place, I should be 
very happy to go. I believe not only in this war, but fighting in Ss 
ral, and think that if women were permitted to use the “ knock down 
argument,” it would civilize not only their mutual relations, but also 
their treatment of your much-abused sex. Meantime, awaiting thy 
orders, I am respectfully thine ; 

Jennie DARLING, 

YP. 8.—If you are married, please hand this over to your 2d Liew 








A Cuinesze LuncuEeon.—This lunch was composed of fruits and 
tea. Apples, , peaches, Japanese nuts, a kind of yellow tomato, 
and grapes; then dried fruite, jujubes, stewed apples Reere, @ 
and raisins formed the bill of fare. The dried fruits and the confection- 

were served on plates of fine porcelain, e fruits in season, cut 
into small pieces, appeared also on compotiers of porcelain, service 
for each guest consisted of a saucer for a plate ; a little silver cup, about 
the size of a thimble, for the samshoo; a teacup, with its silver saucer 
and porcelain cover; and a knife and wogeenas® fork to transfix 
seize the fruit which was served in the compotiers. Kach dish, or com- 
potier, was supported by a carved root and four ume burners, in 
raised enamel, which threw around the odor of lles. The servants, 
whose duty it was to each guest’s cup of tea directly after he had 
carried it to his lips, waited in vain for the moment when we swallowed 
the villainous samshoo and they could refill our microscopic goblets. 





Some pastry was neous as a finish to the collation. were madc 
with lard, which still flowed from their golden crusts. We among 
these indescribable cakes, which excited our mistrust 

and cakes which were more suitable to our European feast 


was crowned by the unexpected arrival of a hamper of erated lemonade, 
which the worthy intendant, anxious to serve Europeans with liquor to 
their taste, had red from some European merchant, who had _ 
suaded him that that beverage was the nectar of the Barbarians,—Xer- 
‘oulee’s Chinese Expedition. 

ARNOLD THE TRAITOR.—Apropos of treason, now unfortunately 
too prevalent, we take the following from “Curwen’s Records: 
“* March 20, 1782. On the Earl of Surrey’s rising in Parliament to make 
his motion about removing Ministers, he ha to espy Arnold, the 
American meting Cape 4 be “> Sones, pe him a bey to aan, 
threatening, in case of re move for up the gallery, 
which the General answered that he was {ntrodueed fh 
To which Lord Surrey replied, he might, under that condition, stay, if he 
would promise never to enter it again, With which General Arnold 
complied. This is the second instance of public *t he had met 
with; the king having been forced to en his royal word not to em- 
ploy or pension him—a just reward for treachery, which is ever odious.” 


Rev. James F. Ciarxe, of Massachusetts, in his remarks 
at the funeral of Lieutenant ee) related the following incident of 


the t Pulaski: ‘‘ The Polish soldier was tly rebuked by Wash- 
ane He papied, *General, my 


rash of his life. 
died, Killed in battle, when be wan 22; m Gentine dink to bette, 
Sgiting, Se Bie, copuy, Wien Se wes "4 Tam 2, and I am 
to bea Nd 
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COMMODORE CHARLES 
WILKES, 


Wuose name is now upon the 
lips of every American, is well 
known both in science and navi- 
gation. He was born in the State 
of New York, in 1805, and entered 
the Naval service of his country in 
1818, being but 13 years of age. He 
gave evidence of marked ability by 
sciertific researches, and subse- 
mare A received at the hands of the 

merican Government the com- 
mand of a Naval Expedition, in- 
tended to explore the countries 
bordering on the Pacific and South- 
ern Oceans. His command con- 
sisted of two sloops of war, a bri 
and two tenders, and he himself 
had the grade of Captain. He dou- 
bled Cape Horn, crossed over to 
Polynesia, Van Diemen’s Land and 
Australia, advancing as high as the 
6lst degree of south latitude; he 
then visited the Feejee Islands and 
Borneo, and returned to New York 
in 1842, by way of Singapore and the 
Cape of Good Hope. This memor- 
able expedition of four years was fer- 
tile in useful observations, which 
—s Wilkes subsequently gave 
to the world in a very able work, in 
five octavo volumes, entitled, “A 
Narrative of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition.” 

Captain Wilkes has published 
several works on geographical re- 
search, especially valuable for refer- 
ence. The statistics, drawings, maps, 
ete., are of the highest order. The 
Geographical Society of London, in 
ise resented him with a gold 
medal in appreciation of his labors. 
Captain V kes received his pre- 
sent commission in 1855, and stands, 
according to the last Navy List, No. 
61 on the list of Captains. He has 
been in the service altogether about 
43 years, having been on shore and 
other duty 27 years, and on sea'ser- 
vice 10 years, leaving but seven 

ears of his term unemployed. His 
last duty at sea was in June, 1842, 
and before being ordered to the San 
Jacinto, he was on special duty at 
‘Washington upon matters connected 
with his Exploring Expedition. 

Returning from the Coast of 
Africa he found orders on his way 
home to look for pirates or vessels 
attempting to run the blockade, and 
has been performing that duty for 
the past six weeks. While engaged 
in this business he fell in with the 
vessel containing the two rebel Min- 
isters, whose capture has caused 
s0 great a sensation in this country, 


and is likely to create a greater abroad. 
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COMMODORE CHARLES WILKES, U. 


It is safe to-say that no act 


performed by any officer in the Naval service has ever met so signal 


and complete an approval by the American people. 
Council of New York, on the 21st of November, voted Com. Wilkes 
the freedom of the city, in commendation and endorsement of his 


conduct. 


The Common 
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DYING WORDS. 


Aut the flashes of instinctive heroism and prescient thirst 
lory which are commonly ascribed to Nelson are indisputable 
1a8 been vaguely rumored, indeed, that the signal originally pro- 
posed by him at Trafalgar was “ Nelson expects every man to do 
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his duty,” and that England was 
substituted at the suggestion of 
Hardy or Blackwood. According to 
the authentic narrative of Southey, 
Nelson asked Captain Blackwood if 
he did not think there was a signal 
wanting. ‘Blackwood made an- 
swer that he thought the whole fleet 
seemed very clearly to understand 
what they were about. The words 
were scarcely spoken before the sig- 
nal was made which will be remem- 
bered as long as the language or 
even the memory of England shall 
endure.” Nelson’s last intelligible 
words were, ‘‘Thank God, I have 
done my duty.” 

Dying words and speeches present 
an ample field for the inventive 
faculties of biographers and histo- 
rians. It is reported that Louis 
XIV.’s to Madame de Maintenon 
were, ‘‘ We shall soon meet again,” 
and that she murmured, “A pleasant 
rendezvous he is giving me; that 
man never loved any one but him- 
self.” Of Talleyrand M. Louis 
Blane relates: ‘When the Abbé 
Dupanloup repeated to him the 
words of the Archbishop of Paris— 
‘I would give my life for M. de Tal- 
leyrand,’ he replied, ‘He might 
make a better use of it,’ and ex- 
pired.” 

Do such narratives command im- 
plicit faith? Did Goethe die calling 
for light? or Frederic Schlegel with 
aber (but) in his mouth? or Kabelais 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Drop the curtain ; “the 
farce is played out ?” or Chesterfield, 
just after telling the servant, with 
characteristic politeness, ‘ Give 
Dayrolles a chair?” or Locke re- 
marking to Mrs. Masham, “ Life is 
a poor vanity?” Did the expiring 
Addison call the young Earl of War- 
wick to his bedside that he might 
learn ‘“‘how a Christian could die ?” 
Was Pitt’s heart broken by Auster- 
litz, and were the last words he ut- 
tered, ‘‘My country, oh, my coun- 
try ?”” George Rose, who had access 
to the best information, says they 
were; and says also that the news 
of the armistice after the battle of 
Austerlitz drove Pitt’s gout from the 
extremities to the stomach. But the 
Duke of Wellington, who met Pitt 
at Stanmore Priory shortly after the 
arrival of the news, always main- 
tained that Pitt’s spirit was not by 
any means broken by the disappoint- 
ment. * On plausible grounds it has 
been alleged that Canning’s last ill- 
ness was aggravated by suppressed 
anger at one of Lord Grey’s attacks; 
that he had serious thoughts of being 
called up to the House of Peers to 


and that his dying words were, ‘Give me time! 
Chatham made his son read to him 
a day or two before he died, the passage of Pope’s ‘Homer * 
describing the death of Hector, and when he had done, said— 
“Read it again.” 
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(From the French of Scribe, for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.) 


CARLO BROSCHI; 


R, 
THE VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 


IV. 

‘As soon as I was able to continue my journey, I embarked for 
Naples. I did not, however, return to Sorrento, whose happy shores 
and smiling village had become painful memories, but took up my 
residence in the Castle of Arcos, whose sombre towers inspired a sad- 
ness which well accorded with my feelings. A part of the pile had 
been built on high rocks, at the base of which rushed a furious tor- 
rent; and at the bottom of the abyss was certain death and ever- 
lasting rest. Often I had paused on the brink of this fearful torrent, 
and the thought had entered my mind to repose in its depths, but 
the voice of God restrained me. The roaring of the waters as they 
rushed along shouted the warning of an everlasting punishment, 
and I refrained from seeking my end, that I might bear a longer and 
more terrible trial. ; 

“A month had elapsed since Carlo’s departure, and, faithful to 
his promise, he returned to Sorrento, but not finding me there, he 
hastened to Arcos. Had I been ignorant of his treachery, his sad- 
ness and trouble would soon have torn the veil from my eyes. Too 
frank to withhold my reproaches, I narrated to him what [ had seen 
and heard, promising at the same time my silence upon the secret 
on which depended his life. He never interrupted me, but when I 
had finished he handed me a letter. 

“** You will speak of this to no living being, not even to me.’ 

“The letter was from the queen, and contained these words : 

“¢T know of no one, Carlo, who is more devoted to the king than 
you; he has no servant’more faithful, nor councellor more enlight- 
ened. By his life which I owe to you, by the love which I bear him, 
by the interest which I take in his happiness and the welfare of his 
people, I entreat you to listen no more to vain fears, but brave the 

rejudices which we ourselves defy. What matters your birth? 
Geleoma for our sakes the ingults of the court, and be our minister 
as you are our friend. I await you at Aranjuez on the twentieth of 

this month.” 

** To-day,’ said Carlo, ‘is the twentieth, and Iam not at Aran- 
juez; I am at Arcos, with a friend, who accuses and suspects me, 
and whom I never wish to leave again.’ 

*¢ You will remain, Carlo ?’ 

«Whilst I live—whilst you do not say ‘‘Go!””’ 

**¢ And you will refuse this extraordinary favor ?’ 

“*T have begged you to speak of it no more. ‘The services which 
I have rendered to my king, the favor with which he honors me, 

roceed from causes which I cannot reveal. You will perhaps 

ow them but too soon; it is the last and only secret which I will 
keep from you. Let this free me from your suspicions.’ 

“ And taking up a pen he wrote, 


“* MADAME— 

“¢The kindness with which his highness the king and yourself 
have distinguished the obscure and unknown Carlo has already ex- 
cited too much envy. To what end should I become minister? The 
insults of which I am the object would not stop at myself, but 
might be directed still higher. By the devotion, madame, which I 
bear to you and the king, and by the happiness and glory of his 
reign, I entreat you to allow me to decline the eminent post which 
your majesties have kindly pressed upon me, for in refusing it I sin- 
cerely wish to serve you. And I would solicit still another favor— 

rmit me to live in the solitude and obscurity which alone suit me. 

write this from Arcos: and, since the day when your majesties 
deigned to grant pardon to the Countess of Popoli, you know my 
feelings towards her; sentiments which perhaps will never attain 
their end, but which will endure until my death. May your majes- 
ties deign to accept the assurances of my most profound devotion.’ 


— I had read this letter he sealed it and sent it off immedi- 
ately. 

+ Now,’ said he, ‘have you any more doubts ?” 

“*Nothing but remorse for my suspicions, and in a few days I 
hope to appease it.’ 

“In truth, I hastened to make all the reparation in my power. I 
wrote in secret to Theobaldo that I wished to see him in a few days, 
as I had an important service to ask of him. A week afterwards, to 
we of Carlo, the cardinal’s carriage rolled into the ec urt- 

ard. 

y “ After seven years of absence we found ourselves again united, 
in the castle where we had passed the days of our youth, in the spot 
which had been witness of our pleasures and our friendship, of our 
dreams and of our vows—vows which we had kept, and dreams 
which had been so miraculously realised. But what a change! 
Formerly, in these very halls, poor, unknown and uncertain of our 
future, we had been gay and Joyous 5 to-day, rich and powerful, un- 
happiness had marked us as his prey. y former brilliant color 
had vanished; the forehead of Thesbaldo was ploughed with preco- 
cious wrinkles, and Carlo was the saddest of the three. With tears 
in our eyes we exclaimed, 

“* All, all is changed, except our hearts.’ 

*** My friends,’ said I, ‘it is just seven years to-day since Carlo 
left us. Fate owes us some reparation for that unfortunate hour, 
and, Carlo, for ny wrongs and the benefits that you have done me, I 
would make some return. In eight days the term of my widowhood 
will expire; in eight days I desire Theobaldo to unite us on this 
spot.’ 

me Carlo threw me a glance of thanks and happiness. 

“*T will not bless this marriage,’ said Theobaldo, coldly. 

oe Wh , ad 

“*Madman! do you not see that this morriage, formerly so prac- 
tieable, has now become impossible? Can you not comprehend that 
all would reprove it; that the most noble lady in Naples, Countess of 
Popoli and niece of the Duke of Arcos, cannot marry oi 

“¢ A man without nobility and without birth ?’ 

«No, but the murderer of her husband!’ 

«I was thunderstruck. 

“*Yes,’ continued the cardinal, ‘the hand that smote the Count 

oe can never take that of his widow, without shame and re- 
©proof, without dishonor; and if you love her, Carlo, you should 
Tespect her name and not cover it with infamy.’ 

“* But the count,’ said I, ‘declared before his death that he fell 
TS a combat which he had provoked.’ 

*** And if he made that declaration to keep you chaste and pure 
in the eyes of the world, do you know on what conditions? Do you 
not know that to preserve your name, I promised that you should 
never be united to his opponent ?’ 

*** And did he ask these conditions ?’ 

***T am the minister of God, and I cannot reveal the words of the 
dying, or the secrets of the confessional; but here I attest, and my 
oath should be sufficient, that in blessing this marriage I should 
offend God.’ 

“ With these words he left us in consternation and despair. 

“T could not conceal from — that such a union would appear 
strange in the eyes of the world, but I had at least expected from 
Theobaldo more gentleness and charity. The voice of friendship 
should have softened the severity of religion; he should have con- 
soled us, and yet he had departed without one word of sympathy. 
He knew us to be unhappy, and for the first time he had left us 
without mingling his tears with ours. Carlo, on the contrary, re- 
doubled his cares and love in order to make me forget our disap- 
pointment. He concealed his grief, which would have augmented 
mine, and treated me with the utmost tenderness. 

“Three months passed thus in the delirium of a passion whose 
struggles each day gained ground upon our courage. Each day the 
menaces of Theobildo effaced themselves from my memory, and the 
opinion of the world sounded more feebly to my ears; the voice of 

arlo prevented me from hearing it. For some weeks I had re- 
marked a cha in his health which gave me great anxiety; for 
three months the eontinual s es of love against opinion had 
heated his brain and inflamed his blood. I remarked a confusion of 
ideas in his conversation, and sombre despair was the only expres- 
sion of his burning eyes. 

“*Carlo,’ I often said, ‘do not look at me thus.’ 

“* Alas!’ said he, ‘my sufferings are great, and soon I hope to 


fe: dacs ‘mt ame oO but although I do not 
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“ And while thus speaking, sobs and tears smothered his voice. 

“One day the air was hot and sultry, and the lowering clouds 
foreboded a heavy storm. We were seated in the park, and I had 
been speaking to Carlo, who did not answer me. 

“*You have a burning fever.’ 

“*Yes, it is many nights since I have slept, and wakefulness 


| makes me more unhappy, for it doubles my days, whilst I would 


abridge them.” , 

“He spoke with so much courage and resignation that all my 
resolution abandoned me. I thought of nothing but Carlo—Carlo 
whom I was about to lose—Carlo who was dying. 

‘** Listen,’ said I; ‘we have had enough of misfortune, and none 
can blame us for at last suecumbing before it. Should I present you 


| before the world and say, “This is my saviour, my lover, my hus- 


band,” the opinion of men would condemn us. But why avow this ? 
If Theobaldo, if our only friend forsakes us, are there not other 
priests who will unite us in secret ?’ 

‘Carlo made a movement of surprise. 

“I do not know,’ I continued, ‘whether such a marriage would 
be legal, but in my eyes it is so; for before God, who hears me, I 
swear that I regard you as my husband, for you are more dear to 
me than life.’ 

“ This unexpected declaration was too much for the weak frame 
of Carlo, and to my intense grief the @hock brought on an attack of 
brain fever. For eight days he hovered between life and death ; at 
the end of that time the fever abated, but his reason did not return. 

‘** It will come back soon,’ said the doctor to me; ‘a little more 
time, good nursing, and no excitement, will work wonders.’ 

“It proved truce. In a few days Carlo was sensible, and his first 
words were of his approaching marriage. 

‘“* She loves me—loves me more than life. 
marriage take place ?” 

*** When you have recovered.’ 

““¢ That will be soon, for now I am happy.’ 

‘ And then he would trace out imaginary scenes for the future, 
pictures which gave us a foretaste of the happiness which we were 
to enjoy. 

‘‘ Leaning upon my arm, he one evening took a promenade in the 
park, and on our return to the castle we were informed that a man 
was waiting for him. We entered the room, and the visitor rose. It 
was his father, Gherardo Broschi. 

“«« A yeur has passed, and I have come again,’ said the old man. 

“As spoke Carlo looked at him with an attentive air, as if trying 
to recall his features. At last his memory seemed to return, for, 
striking his forehead with rage, 

‘** My father!’ he cried, in an angry voice, and seeing in the room 
an old hunting-piece, he aimed it at the unfortunate parent. I threw 
myself between them, signing the old man to leave; he disappeared 
in the park, and the fatal weapon dropped from the hands of his 
son. 

“** You see,’ said he, ‘my passion masters me; had it not been for 
you, I would at this moment have been a parricide—a criminal in 
the eyes of man, although God would know that madness drove m« 
to it. 

‘* He became sad and dejected, and, to raise his spirits, I spoke to 
him of our marriage. 

*** When will it take place ?’ 

*** To-morrow, if you wish.’ 

“‘ He pressed my hand tenderly, saying, as he left the room, 

*** Till to-morrow, then.’ 

‘At this moment Gherardo came back. He 
son and embrace him. 

‘‘T had much trouble to persuade him to forego the happiness, for 
in Carlo’s present state the sight of his father might bring on a re- 
lapse of the fever. 

*«*Tf it must be so,’ said the old man, ‘I am satisfied; his health 
before everything. Farewell, sefora.’ 

“But, spite of his farewell, he took a long time in leaving the 
castle, jel even after he had passed the gate he wandered round the 
walls. Carlo’s room was above the torrent, and the servants had 
seen Gherardo seated on the other side of the precipice, eagerly 
watching the windows of his son, «nxious to catch even a reflection 
of his features. 

** Alas! the poor old man never saw him again. 

** The next morning Carlo did not appear at breakfast. I sent one 
of the servants to let him know that t was waiting. His door was 
closed; the man knocked, and, receiving no answer, entered. The 
room was deserted, the bed untouched, and the candles burnt down 
to the sockets. The trace of a foot was upon the window-sill, and 
the rocks below were stained with blood. A paper on the table 
afforded the clue to his end; it contained an immense sum in bank 
notes and a will, leaving his whole fortune tome. A postscript at the 
end said that, fearful of becoming a parricide, he had sought his 
own end. 

“Thus I lost the companion of my childhood and the friend of my 
youth. Thus Fate, which baffles all our schemes and projects, pre- 
vented us from being united upon earth. - But, my friends, I need no 
comfort; for God has taken pity on my rief and abridged the 
days of my sorrow. Soon, my beloved Carlo, I will meet thee in 
Heaven !” 


But when will the 


wished to see hir 


v. 


DvRino this recital, the Countess of Popoli had more than once 
been interrupted by the tears which involuntarily flowed at the recol- 
lection of her misioetunes and unhappiness. This Carlo, so eccen- 
tric and so generous, with so noble a heart and with so heartrending 
a fate, this mysterious person who died without revealing his secret, 
had excited a lively curiosity in Ferdinand, and a corresponding 
interest in Isabella. Her enthusiastic imagination could easily con- 
ceive the love and grief of Juanita, und to her Carlo had become a 
hero. Had she known him she would have loved him with all the 
strength of her soul, for this was the passion of which her romantic 
heart had dreamt; and every moment she interrupted her sister, 
making her repeat the most trifling circumstances of her story. 

** Now, my friends,” said Juanita, ‘ you know the history of my 
life, and the circumstances in which I am placed. All my estates in 
the kingdom of Naples will revert to my sister, but those which 
have been paid for y the riches of Carlo I can only deliver to you 
as a sacred trust. have never seen Gherardo Broschi since the 
death of his son, but should he ever return, all this fortune belongs 
tohim. You have sworn it to me; and, thanks to your promise, I 
can now accept the conditions of the Duke of Caravajal.” 

The following weck was fixed for the signing of the contract, and in 
a few days the happiness of the lovers would be secured. But 
Juanita, ill and failing, became so weak that she could not leave her 
apartment. For some days her illness had made great progress; 
whether it was that the disease had reached its last stage, or whether 
the emotions roused within her had struck a fatal blow at her delicate 
constitution, it was impossible to say. 

Isabella, remarking the decline of her sister, declared that all 
thought of festivity and joy should be deferred, and that she would 
neither sign the contract nor consent to the marriage until Juanita 
was sufficiently recovered to assist at the ceremony. In these reso- 
lutions she persisted, and, to the despair of Ferdinand, the day of 
peppenene was again post; 
his betrothed, who never left the bedside of her sister. 

Isabella had noticed that the only way to call a smile to Juanita’s 
a by talking of Carlo, and constantly made use of that ex- 
pedient. 

‘I shall never see him more,” said Juanita; “but could I only 
meet Gherardo, I would die content, carrying to my beloved Carlo 
the blessing of his old father.” 

a Patience,” replied Isabella, “ patience; he will return. He 
promised to visit his son every year, and he will surely come to you 
to gain tidings of him.” 

** Vain illusions !” 

“And why? Why should not Heaven perform a miracle for you, 
who are an earthly saint ?” 

“ Silence!” cried Juanita, and pointing to the window opposite her 
bed, she continued, 

“ My +o reason raises up shadows to my sight, for whilst 
—_— thought I saw, behind the lattice-work, the figure of 

herardo Broschi. It was either he or his shadow that regarded me 
pityingly.” 

sabella opened the door whieh led inte the garden. Steps were 
audible on the pathweys and Ferdinand started in pursuit of a man 
just vanishi hind a slump of trees. In a short time he returned 
with his captive. 

“Is it you, Gherardo, who fly from me ?” 

“Tt nme te, sefiera, it must be; otherwise could I have reneunced 


ned, his only consolation being in visiting, 
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seeing you, whom I educated, you, the protectress and friend of my 
beloved Carlo ?” 

** You know, then, that he is dead ?” 

“T know it.” 

‘*We have his fortune to place in your hands.” 

‘Let it rest; all that Carlo has done is well. I wish nothing; all 
that I ask of Heaven is to see you once more in health.” 

‘It is impossible, for my last moments are very, very near; but it 
depends on you to soften , beng Remain with me, and do not leave 
me. You will promise it, will you not?” 

The old man appeared embarrassed. 

‘* What, will you refuse me ?” 

**T must, sefiora.” 

* And why ?” 

‘“‘T am expected elsewhere.” 

“To-day °” 

“This very evening.” 

“* T beg you, in the name of Carlo, who sees us from above! My 
God, why is he not here to close my eyes and receive my last sigh 7? 

And in her love and grief she addressed to him sndh tender and 
moving farewells that Isabella and Ferdinand burst into tears, and 
the old man seemed a prey to the most violent emotion. At last, 
falling on his knees, he cried, 

“I will yield, should he curse me again, should he kill me! You 
shall see him, sefora, you shall see him!” 

** Who?” asked Juanita, to whom every word had given new life. 

‘*Listen,” said the old man, whose emotion showed itself in the 
incoherency of his story. “I was seated on the rocks above the 
torrent, the night was cold, but I did not feel it. I was watching his 
window; there was a light in the rcom, and I saw him walk up and 
down as if he were in anger. Suddenly he opened the window and 
looked down upon the precipice, 30 fect distant. He jumped out, 
and fell into the torrent; I threw myself after him, caught him, and 
drew him fainting upon the rocks. I thought him dead, but he had 
only broken an arm in his fall, and, from the sharpness of the rock, 
received a contusion on his head, which bled freely. I knew not 
what todo. Day commenced to break at last, and I climbed up the 
precipice to call suecor from the castle. On the road I met a post- 
chaise carrying the Cardinal Bibbiena, who was gcing to pay you a 
visit. With his own hands he helped me to carry Carlo to the 
carriage, and we set off on our journey. On the road Carlo returned 
to his senses, and when he discovered wnat I had done, he said, 

‘“**T owe you two lives; let us forget the first, and only remember 
this.’ And he gave me his hand, pardoned me and curscd me no 
more. But this is not what,I have to tell you. It was of you, 
sehora, that he spoke unceasingly. 

*** As she thinks me dead, let me be ever so to her,’ said he. 

** *Yes,’ rejoined the cardinal, ‘for your happiness and hers, be it 
ever so.’ 

** And then he made him swear never again to trouble your tran- 
quillity, and never to let you know that he yet lived. I, too, was 
obliged to take the oath. As soon as Carlo recovered, he embarked 
for England, but before his departure he commissicned me to watch 
over you. Since then I have never ceased to follow you, and to write 
to him, ‘I have seen her.’ For the last few wecks I have written, 
‘ She is ill,’ and he returned.” 

** He is then here ?” 

“Yes; in spite of the cardinal, who followed to dissuade him, he 
came to Granada, where he now lives during the day, whilst at night 
he conceals himself in the gardens, sending me forward for intelli- 
gence. On this mission I was just now surprised, and I have broken 
my oath for your sake.” 

**God will pardon you, and Carlo also; but if he would see me 
living, let him come immediately.” 

And whilst the old men hastened from the room, she rapidly wrote 
some words on a paper, which she gave to Ferdinand. 

This to Cardinal Bibbiena.” 

The door opened, and Carlo entered. Juanita turned pale, but 
without a word she gave him her hand in sign of pardon; he took 
it, covering it with kisses and tears. 

‘* Why weep, Carlo?” asked she. “I am happy; for, thanks to 
God! T hove seen you again. But you, who loved me so, why did 
you ever leave me :” J 

“It was the wil' of Heaven, Juanita.” 

‘I know that a terrible secret separated us, but you can reveal it 
tome now. Unburthen to me all your sorrows, and you will render 
the last moments of my life doubly happy.” 

He approached the bed of Juanita and whispered a few words in 
her ear. A ray of joy lightened her face. 

* Ungrat ful friend, and is it only in this moment that you have 
confidence in me? Have you ever doubted my love, and do you 
forget the happy days we passed together upon the shores of Sor- 
rento ?”’ 

She stopped on seeing Ferdinand and the cardinal. 

“*Theobaldo, I know all. I accused you of harshness and severity 
when you faithfully fulfilled the duties of friendship. Pardon me, 
my friend.” 

She gave him her hand, and this priest whose severe and immove- 
able features betokened the inflexibility of his heart, gave way to his 
feelings and he bathed her hands with tears. 

** You will live, Juniata; you must live for the happiness of your 
friends.” 

‘No, I feel that the fatal moment is fast approaching, and there- 
fore I have sent for you.” 

And with looks of tenderness at both, she continued: 

‘Companions of my youth, I have wished to see you around me 
at my death, that my life might finish as happily as it began. Now 
that [ know all, Theobaldo, you will not refuse to unite us. Let me 
die his wife; to my last hour let me owe that blessing, the aim and 
object of my whole life.” 

‘he priest seemed a prey to an inward struggle, then taking the 
hand of Carlo he placed it in that of Juanita, and, with a voice con- 
vulsed with emotion, he pronounced the marriage service, invoking 
on them the blessing of God. ‘The newly-made wife, worn by the 
excitement of the last few moments, pressed his hand, and imprint- 
ing a kiss upon the forehead of Carlo, she pointed upwards with her 

nger. 

** My well-beloved, my husband, there will I await thee.” 

And Juanita was no more. 

Three months passed, and at last Ferdinand spoke to his betrothed 
of marriage. 

‘“*T intend to enter a convent,” she calmly replied. 

And to all his entreaties she answered, . 

**] know your virtues, and I will ever esteem and love you, but I 
will not marry. I shall take the veil.” 

Arfd, unable to conquer her obstinacy, he resolved to ask the aid 
of Carlo and Theobaldo, who were then at Madrid. 

On the eve of his departure the Duke of Carayajal again forbade 
the marriage. 

‘Why ?” asked the unhappy bridegroom. 

** You know as well as I the objections to this union. My aim was 
that in place of the titles and dignities which I had a right to expect 
in the wife of my son, our house should at least gain some strength 
by an acquisition of wealth, and I permitted you to love the niece of 
Arcos on the sole conditions that Juanita should not marry, and 
should transfer all her estates to her sister.” 

‘* She has bequeathed all those that belong to her as you wished.” 

“Tt is ossible but the hotel and gardens of Alhambra, which she 
owns in this city, the estates of Valencia ¢ 

“ All these are the property of her husband.” 

“True, she is married, and it is with this that I reproach her. To 
marry a few moments before her death! Could she not have waited 
a little longer ?” 

‘‘ But this union rendered her happy.” 

‘* No matter, she had given her word. And besides this, to marry 
a Carlo Broschi, of whom nobody ever heard.” 

* He has, at least, the merit of being rich.” 

“He keeps it to himself, and I swear that you, Ferdinand de 
Caravajal, shall never be the brother of Carlo Broschi. I refuse my 
consent.” 

** Alas! she has already withdrawn her own.” 

‘*So much the better—there will be less disappointment.” 

Isabella had requested the superior of the eonvent to which she 
had retired to grant her a dispensation, as she wished te take the 
veil. The abbess replied that she had no pewer to do so, butas Car- 
dinal Bibbiena would arrive in a few days, an application could be 
made to him. 

Immediately upon his arrival, Ferdinand paid him a visit, im- 
uence to gain the consent of both his father and his 


bevrot _ 
The duke mé@y be persuaded,” said Theobalte; “it will net be 
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the first time that his sentiments have changed. 
But is it in accordance with my calling to dissuade 
her from her wish to follow a religious life?” _ 
«She does not desire it. She was educated ina | 
convent, which she detested, and it is only within | 
three months that the whim has seized her.” | 
‘¢ What motive has she to return ?” | 
**T do not know.” 
‘* And she still loves you?” - | 





“¢ As much at ever, but she will not marry me.’ 

‘* Her reason ?” 

**T know not!” . 
Next day the abbess presented to the cardinal a 
petition from one of the novices asking a dispen- 
sation; the letter was signed ‘Isabella d’Arcos.” 
The cardinal refused, and Isabella threw herself at 
his feet supplicating his consent. She took this 
step to save herself eon a culpable and irresistible 
passion. She loved Carlo. Him alone would she 
marry, and as she would not burthen Ferdinand 
with this sorrow, she wished to enter a convent. 
Not that she did not love Ferdinand, but with a 
more equal and natural feeling; with him she could 
have passed her days in peace and tranquillity, but 
to this serenity she preferred the tempestuous gusts 
of passion which she felt for Carlo. Her romantic 
disposition envied the torments and misfortunes 
of her sister, and fatigued by the struggles of con- 
tending feelings, she desired to take refuge from 
the stormin the quict life of a nun. But Theo- 
baldo well knew the unhappiness of which these 
sudden resolutions are productive, and at a glance 

he saw the cause for this sick heart. 

‘“‘ My daughter,” said he, “I will save you spite 
of yourself.” 

“It is impossible, for my sole thoughts are of 
Carlo.” 

‘Carlo himself will oblige you to forget him.” 

‘* Heaven grant it, but f defy him and you, my 
father.” 

Theobaldo departed without granting her request, 
and she condemned the tyranny which deferred the 
period of her slavery; but her indignation knew no 
bounds when she was informed of an act infinitely 
more unjust and severe. 


(To Le concluded in our next.) 





‘¢ MARRIAGE,” said an unfortunate husband, 
“ig the graveyard of love.” 

* And young men,” replied the not less unhappy 
wife, ‘‘are the gravediggers.” 


A sTUDENT went into a bookstore and 
inquired of the proprietor if he had any pocket Testa- 
ments in Greek. 

‘*In Greek ?” echoed our good friend, hesttatingly ; 
“‘T believe not, sir; but I have alot of elegant oncs 
in morocco,” 


How TO Know a Foo..—By six qualities 
may a fool be known—anger without cause, speech 
without profit, change without motive, inquiry with- 
out an object, putting trust in a stranger, and wanting 
capacity to discriminate between a friend and a foo. 


New Music--Thomas Baker’s New Waltz, 
THE LAURA KEENE WALTZ, 
For Piano, price 35 cts, 


The most beantiful and popular Waltz of the season, 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, 
316 And all Musie Rollers. 








Duets for Violin and Piano. 


HE UNION COLLECTION of Popula: 

Duets for the Violin and Piano; arranged by 

8. WINNER. Price 50 cts. Mailed postpaid, . 
—“— DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








NOMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS WANTED.—Large 
J) commission, honorable business. Circular 
sent. A. W. I1TARRISON, Philadelphia. 315-24 


EIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. Beniczky & Co.’s 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
Ne. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 








Moustaches and Whiskers 
N 42 DAYS,—Don’t buy Onguents at a dollar 
a box, but send 20 cts. and receive a Book con- 
taing this Great SECRET and many others never 
before published. Fourth Edition justissued. Mailed 
free to any one on receipt of two dimes. Address 
315 . E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





| Scurvy and Scrofulous Eruptions 
ILL soon cover the bodies cf those brave 
’ men who are fighting their country’s battles. 
Night air, bad food and drenching rains will make sad 
havoc with the strongest, therefore let every man 
supply himself with HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
It is a certain cure for every kind of skin divease. Only 

5 cts. per pot. 315 





Sy] WEDDING CARDS, 
erate | These Celebrated Engraved 
Bor Cards coll only by EVERDELL 
202 Rronlway,N Y 
Specimens by Mail, ou recerpt of 2 stamps 








“THE BEST OF ALL THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
DEVOTED TO MATTERS or RURAL Economy.”— 
Scottish Farmer and Horticulturist, Edinburgh, 
August 7, 1861, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN : 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


For the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. 
VoLumMe XIX.—JANUARY 1, 1862. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is now acknow- 
ledged to be the LEADING AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 
OF AMERICA. It contains 16 pages in each number— 
forming two handsome volumes per year, of 832 pages, 
and not too large a page for convenicnt binding. 

ERMS—Two DoLLARS PER YEAR, with reduction 
to Clubs. 

SPECIMEN NUMBERS are mailed gratuitously 
on application. 


The Country Gentleman will be Sent Free 


to all who are interested in Agricultural Improve- 
ment, or whe would like the opportunity of examining 
its pages before subscribing, 


From this Time until the Close of the Year. 


Address, with your own name, and those of your 
fiends, for this Purpose the Publishers 


mY. | 





UTHER TUCKER & s0ON 
Men, 


FURNITURE ! 


FURNITURE !! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerty H. P. Deeraar,) 


NO. 


87 BOWERY, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Strect—making 
it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


sists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HATR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 


B@~ Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


GEO. L. CANNON, 
DEALER IN 
HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 


WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, KITOH- 
EN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, REGISTHRS, 
VENTILATORS, &C, 





Repairs for the Rappowam Ranges and Furnaces. 
NO. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH 8T., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSITY PLAOE, 

NEW YORK. 000 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR.) 
F NUMEROUS COMPOUNDS con- | 
( stantly announced for promoting the growth | 


THE 


or reproducing the origins] color of the hair, wiere 
heads have become gray, fey survive beyoud a very 
imited period, while . 
Fish’s Infallible Hair Restorative, 
WITH A REPUTATION UNPARALLELED, 
Continues on the increase in public estimation; and 
the successful results of the last three years have 
proved beyond question that it possesses singularly 
nourishing powers in the growth, restoration and im- 
provement of the human Hair. It insinuates its, bal- 
samic propertics into the pores of the sealp, nourishes 
the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, 
cleanses it from scurf and dandruff, 
RESTORES AND SUSTAINS ITS NATURAL 
COLOR AND LUXURIOUSNESS 
to the latest period of human life. 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 


204 FirtH AVENUE, New YorK, GENERAL AGENT, 
310-13 


SAMUEL HARRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PATENT SIFTING MACHINES, 
OF ANY SIZE—FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
With every kind and grade of Sieves. 
Springfleld, Mass. 


Sar Superior Coal Ash Sifters, avoiding all dust. 
310-17 


ANTED—The National Teachers’ Institute, 
335 Broadway, N. Y., wants Correspondents 
in each Town 4 all the States, requiring about-an 
hour daily—probable income $150 to $350 a year and 
upwards, accordingto the locality and attention given. 
ofe who can attend to the business (which is eas 
and pleasant) may inclose their references, wit 
stamps, for particulars. Address 
SECRETARY OF INSTITUTE, 
312-15 New York, 


| oT PROCURES, postage prepaid, At- 
water’s Patent Press and Book for 
Copying Business Letters instantly and perfectly 
Thousands already sold. Agents wanted, Profits, 
sales and satisfaction good, Send Stamp for — 
lars. J. H,. ATWATER, 
312-18 Providence, R. I. 








MUSICAL BOXBES, 
Playing 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 
# and 24 Tunes, and in all styles 
and sizes, with American Mel- 
odieg, Operas, Danges, ote, 
and varyiog in price from $7 


to $260, 
TOY MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 1, 2, 3 and 4 Tunes, at 
low prices. Thisis.one of the 
best and most durable articles 
for children. 

All of the above are offered 

AT RPTAIL 
until the end of the year. 
M. J. PATLLARD, Importer, 
21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired, 000 





sy A MONTH!—I want To Hine AGENTS 
rh) in every County at $76 per month and ex- 
nses 





SPLENDID WINTER FASHIONS | 


AND 


Splendid MNovelties in Dress 


For the Winter of 1861 and 1862, now ready, in the 
Winter Number of 


MME. DEMOREST’S QUARTERLY MIRROR OF 
FASHIONS, 


Ladios take notice of the following facts, proving it 
to be the Largest, Beet and most reliable Fashion 
Magazine published in the world, viz.: s@- Very 
large and magnificent Colored Steel Fashion Plate, 
containing 9 res; Large and clegant Plate of 
Cloaks, with 6 ures; Plate of Dresses, 9 Figur 5; 
Three full-sized Patterns, and nearly 100 Fine lin- 
cravings of all the latest novelties in Dress, both for 
Lacics and Children, with valuable and reliable infor- 
| mation. Yearly, witha valuable Premium, $1; Single 
| Copies, 25 ets.; without the Plates and full-sized Pat- 
terns, 10 cts. 

ublished at MME. DEMOREST’S Emporium, 473 
Broadway, and ‘sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 
Wvory Lady will find it very valuable. ‘To Mothers, 
Milliners or Dressmakers it te almost indispensable. 

The three full-sized Patterns comprise the latest and 
best Cloak, Sleeve and Ladies’ Zouave Jacket, and 
alone are worth more than double the cost of the 
Magazine, 314 





The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published WA DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner 
vous art Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of, the Vital Fluids, the mysterious anc hidden causes 
for Pajpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion, 

aa Fail not to send two red Stamp. :nd obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physicien to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
aud Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No, 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 305-317 


RHEUMATICS !! 
THE ANTI-RNHEUMATIC BAND 


Permanently cures RHEUMATIS» in its various forms, 


Gout and Neuralgia, 

Stiffness and Nervous Affections, Erysipelas, General 
Hruptions, Impurities of the Blood, and a sure cure 
for the evil effects of Mercury. Moderate cases are 
oured tn a few days, and we are constantly receiving 
undoubted testimonials—to which we invite inspee- 
tion-at our office—of their effieacy in aggravated cases 
of Jong standing. 

Prick Two DoLuArs. Sent by mail upen receipt 
of $2, or by express everywhere, with all necessary 
inetruotions from the principal office of 

G. SMITH & CO., 401 Broadway, New York, 

N. B.—Descriptive circulars sent free. 000 


Oassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. 
Tus THIRD Volume, which completes the 


OLD THSTAMENT, 


is now ready. Vrice of each volume $2 50 Plain 
Cloth; #3 Beveled, Gilt Edges. 
Single Varts, 15 cta. each. 
Numbers.«lwaye for sale. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 
1,000 AGENTS ALWAYS WANTED. 


Free by mail. Back 





, to sell a new and cheap Sewing Machine. , 


Kadress (with stamp), 
314-18 5. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


ee eR, Get the Best ! 


GOOLBY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best, thing out. 


Send for Cireulars, inglosip one. 
J. @. OOOLaY & @O., NO. 1 Spruce St., N.Y. 
000 


Tucker’s Gabinet of Wedding 
Flowers, 
And resherche Wreaths, with 
BRIDESMAIDS’ SETS. 


Mis Geeabray Volls are cimple and very pretty. 
7% Buokowy, N.Y. 





Royal Havana Lottery, 


“NONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
/ Prizes cashed and information furnished by 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N. Y. 


Dancing and Calisthenics. 

N R. AND MRS. TRENOR re-opened their 
pt well-known Private Daneing Academies, 90 
South Eighth St.»Brooklyn, E. D., on Monday, Sept, 
16th, ant 65 West Thirty-fourth S8t., New York, 
Wednesday, Oct.24d. While all the fashionable dances 
are earefully imparted, Deportment and the Physical [ 
Vigor of their pupils are not overlooked. Private 
Lessons and Schools in. the ~ Ms country 

to. Terms in Kew York, $10 and 
pa T. will let . 


Terms, $15. e 





/ PICTORIAL 
‘HISTORY OF THE WAR 


OF 
1861; 


DESCRIPTIVE, STATISTICAL AND DOCT- 
MENTARY. 


Ed.ted by Hon. E. G. Squier, 


Late Minister of the United States to Cen- 
tral America. 


This work is published in semi-monthly Numbers 
its MAMMOTH SIZE allows of the largest Engravings, 
and it contains a complete epitome of the War in which 
the Country is involved, with all the Facts, Scenes, 
Incidents and Aneedotes connected with it, arranged 
chronologically, forming a contemporary and perma- 
nent History of the Time. 

All Official and Important Documents, emanating 
North or South, appear in full, with complete and 
authentic Accounts and Illustrations of all the striking 
Incidents of the War, together with the Portraits cf 
leading Officers and Statesmen, Plans and Views of 
Fortifications, Maps, etc., ete. 

Eleven Numbers have already been published, con 
taining THREE HUNDRED AND FORTY EN- 
GRAVINGS, and an amount of reading matter 
equivalent to 3,000 octavo pages. Among the illus- 
trations (which embrace authentic views of all places 
and por.tipns rendered important by the incidents of 
the wary, may be énumerated the following Por:- 
TRAITS, MAPrs and PLANS: 

PORTRAITS.—Generals Anderson and Boauregard ; 
Lieut. Slemmer, of Fort Pickens; Gen. B. F. Butler; 
Col. Ellsworth ; Maj.-Gen. Harney ; Maj.-Gen. MoClel- 
lan; Capt. Roger Jones; Col. Frank P. Blair; Gen. 
Braxton Bragg; Maj.-Gen. Banks; Brig.-Gen. Lyon; 
Gen. Siegel; Gen. Sterling Price; Gen. Bem. MeCul- 
lough; Gen. Rosencranz; BrigGen. Kenley; Col. 
Farnham; Maj.-Gen. McDowell; Brig.-Gen. Mans- 
field; Col. Baker, of Oregon; Col. Corcoran, of N. Y.; 
Brig.-Gen. Burnside ; Col. Cameron; Col. Abel Smith ; 
Ool. Lewis Wallace; Gen. Runyon; Maj.-Gen. Fre- 
mout; Com. Stringham; Brig. Gen. Lane; Brig.-Gon. 
McKinstry; Col. Alfred M. Wood, ete. Also, Messrs. 
A. B. Roman, of Louisiana; John Forsyth, ef Ala- 
bama; Martin J. Crawford, of Georgia (late Commis- 
sioners in Washington of the Southern @onfedera- 
tion); Edmund Ruffin, ef Va.; Gov. Letcher, of Va. ; 
Gov. Dennison, of Ohio; Gov. Frank Pierpont, of 
Va.; Mayor Berritt, of Washington; Goy. Sprague, 
of R. I.; Gov. Curtin, of Pa.; Gov. Kirkwood, of 
Iowa; William H. Seward; Gideon Welles; Caleb B. 
Smith; Montgomery Blair; 8. P. Chase; Simon 
Oameron, and Attorney-General Bates, 

MAPs& AND PLANS.—Of the Southern and Berder 
States, 20x24 inches; of Pamlico and Albemarle 
Sounds, N.C.; Forts Hatteras and Clark; Battle of 
Carnifex Ferry ; Battle of Bull Run, official); Seat of 
War in Eastern Virginia; Manassas « unction and its 
approaches; Seat of War in Missouri; tattle of Great 
Bethel; Harper’s Ferry and surrounding country; 
Washington and adjaeent positions; Cairo and sur- 
rounding country; Fortress Menroe and ite vicinity ; 
Plan of Battle of Philippi; Fortifieations of Newport 
News; Pensacola Bay and Fortifications; Charleston 
Harbor and its approaches; Paducah and surrounding 
country; Lexington, Mo., and vielnity; Fight at Ghi- 
macomico, ete. 

Each Number is exquisitely printed on fine thick 
paper, in large elear type, and is stitehed in a cever 
with a beautiful Illustrated Title Page. 

Published every fortnight. Terms, 26 Gents per 


Number. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 
ADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS, and every 


deseription of Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes and 
Gaiters of the best quality at reduced P at 
SLATER’S, 858 Broadway, near Fourteen a - 
$12- 


GENTS WANTED—Male and Female, all 

over the country, for ae See Prize Station- 

ry and Recipe Package, con ming. © eupese nt 

0x10 of GEN. MeCL re 6 capt, 

a € 8, Stationery, \e a of Jow- 

Ulesy. “Bod ony by us. Wend Btamp for Circular. 
ICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St. 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE. 
276 Willi m St, ecr. Frankfort, New York. 


MUREBAY, BDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES |! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 


Missouri, 


Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
Sworn Commissioners. 

aa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
gag- Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & ©0., Covington, Kentucky 
on 





MURRAY, EDDY & 00., St. Louis, Missour\ 
> 
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CAPTURE OF SECESSION VARMINTS. 


Buiti—* What are you about, sir? Pking pockets, eh?” 


JONATHAN—‘‘ Don’t get wrathy, now ! 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPE 


You shouldn't be carryin’ skunks about with you, John !” . 


(And Jonathan necks the varmints accordingly ). 





A New Frontier Story, 


Br THE AUTHOR oF “SETH JONES,” ETC. 
Beadle’s Dime Novels, No. 32. 
TROWA ; 


oR, 


Life in the Southwest Border. 
BY Epwarp 8. ELLIs. 


A truly ex: delineation of Life and Adventure 
n'exas. The in uction of the fabled swift white 
mer of the ries adds not a little to the romantic 

ks «of which make up the delightful story. 

Pri e Ten Cents. For sale by all Newsdealers and 

Army “utlers. Sent id on receipt of price. 
"Addreca BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York. 





Wesson’s Breech-Loading Rifle. 


Length of Barrel, 24 inches; Diameter of Bore, 
32-100 of an inch; weight only 6 pounds. 


This is the best Rifle yet invented, its at superi- 


ority consisting ef rapidity and facility “of Lon ing, 
and u with a metallic Cartridge, there is no 


escape at the breech, and cannot possibly be lesded 
imp’ ly; shoots with perfect accuracy; can be 
used all day be te cleaning, and will not heat with 


the most rapid For sale at manufacturers’ 


prices by TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
ers in Guns and Military Goods, 
313-380 No. 6 Maiden Lane. 





To Army and Navy Officers. 


IFFANY & CO., 550 ann 552 Broapway, 

have in store, and are receiving by every 
steamer, Swords “ warranted to cut w t iron,” 
from 8e Passants. Cap Ornaments and other 
Emb 8 from Paris. Gold Epaulettes and Navy 
Laces, ete., from London. Orders by mail promptly 
filled, and Goods forwarded to all parts of he Loyal 
States. 313-15 





STOUNDING !—$100 per Month salary, and 

expenses paid. A New Article. Mueey 

Family and every Soldier must have it, Retail price, 

1, conditions of ency address A. C. BAL- 

U & SON, Haverhill, Mass. Samples furnished 

by mail to applicants for Agencies, for 27 cts. 313-160 
Friends of Soldiers ! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at T° 

ton and all other places, puld be sent, at 

half rates, by HARNDEN’S XPRESS, No. 74 
way. Sutlers charged low rates. 313-160 





unore, Wash- 





A GENTS WANTED.~—-Something new, useful 
cheap and saleable. Immense profit to 
Agents, ani <reot inducements to purchasers. Sam- 
ple somes Pommpeld, tor % os. oF 8 free. 
8150 LE & CO. Halifax, Mase. 









READY, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10TH, 
Beadle’s Christmas Story, 
MAUM GUINZITA 
And her Plantation Children ; 


Or, Christmas Week among the American Slaves, 
By Mrs. VICTOR, 
Author of “‘ Alice Wilde,” etc. 


Louisinua Plantation Life during the Holidays is 
seized uj'on by the author to weave around the barbe- 
cues, nigli-dancing, story-telling and love-making of 
the Slaves romance embodying all the tragedy and 
ss, the sorrow and enjoyment, the happiness and 
humor of Slave Life and its two-fold experiences. 
The negro end white characters introduced are all 
‘* representaiive”—each illustrative of some peculiar 
phase of a st. inge history. 

220 Pages ( —— beautifully illustrated. Price 
Twenty Cent» or sale by all Booksellers, News- 
dealers and Army Sutlers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York. 

3150 











JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly, 


Being the best «nd cheapest Magazine in America, 
containing upwards of Lh / Illustrations. With 
eee y LESLI“’s MONTHLY is incorporated his cele- 
ra 


Gazette of Fashion 
And Compendium of Needlework, with numerous 
Diagrams and Engravings illustrating the letterpress. 
l copy 1 year......... $3 | l copy 2 years........ $5 
2 copies 1 yoar........ 5| 3 copies 1 yoar....... 6 
Every number contains a Colored Steel Fashion Plate, 
with the prevailing Fashions of the Month. 


Frearicks’ New and Magnificent 
PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


587 Broapway. 


11 e-Bize Jelena ow he on Canvas, painted in the 
very best manner il or Pastel, at greatly reduced 
res, 
y imperial Photographs retouched in India Ink and 
Water Colors. 
sooeyeyne from Miniature sizes to Imperial. 
Cartes Visite, full length figures or vignettes. 
Albums—A very large variety of French Albums, 
suitable for Cartes de Visite, to hoid from 30 to 200 
Cards. We invite the ladies e ally to examine 
our large assortment of rich French Cases and Frames 
suitable for Ivory Miniatures, Cartes de Visites and 
other Pictures. 
Photographs of DISTINGUISHED PERSONS for sale, 
0000 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewelle: Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
and Luxury. 


No. 550 BROADWAY, New Yor. 
Hover 1x Paris, TIFFANY, REED & Co. 


2 





Card to Country Newsdealers. 


THE 
NEW YORK MERCURY. 


In consequence of the refusal of ROSS & TOUSEY 
to furnish lists of their country agents to the Publish- 
ers of THE MERCURY—who desired to supply the 
newsmen dealing with them with the same quantities 
of posters, show-cards and circulars that are forwarded 
from our office to agents who receive their supplies 
from the other New York wholesale dealers—those 
gentlemen have ceased to be Agents for the sale of 
THE NEW YORK MERCURY. 

The Trade will continue to be supplied, as always 
heretofore, through the more enterprising packing 
establishments of 

H. Dexter & Co., 
HAMILTON, JOHNSON & FARRELLY, 
Joun F, Frerxs & Co.,, 
L. N. SHEAR & Co., 
WILLIAM SKELLY, 
OKIE, DAYTON & JONES, 
SAMUEL YATES, and 
R. M. De Wirt, 
as well as direct from the office of the publishers and 
proprietors, 
CAULDWELL, SOUTHWORTH & WHITNEY, 
3150 Nos. 46 and 48 Ann St., New York. 


Patriotic Stationery. 


| NION PRIZE PACKAGES.—Best chance 
for Agents. Send for Circulars. O. HAS- 
KINS & OO.,, 36 Beekman St., New York City. 3150 
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a ¢ tN r ¢ 00, 
ME Teach 
28 Broadwa y New Jory 


. . . . . 
Descriptive Circulars with Samplesof Work 
will be sent mail firco. 









0000 


HE ELECTROTYPING OF FRANK LES- 

LIEZ’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is 

om Sel WILLIAM DENYSE, 143 William St., New 
ork. 


[Dxc. 7, 1861. 








NOW READY, 


Frank Leslie’s War Chart, 


33 BY 46 INCHES; 


Comprising a magnificent Map, showing the Seat o 
War, East and West; the Positions of the Nationa 
and Rebel Forces; the Locality of every Important 
Battle yet fought; the Positions of the Blockading 
Squadrons. 

It contains also 


PORTRAITS 
of Fifteen of the leading 
Officers of the National Army. 
Price 25 cents, 


aap ~Usual Discount to Dealers. 


N. B.—This is an excellent publication for Canvassers 
Inclose Twenty-five Cents in stamps or coin, and 
you will receive a copy postage free, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 





“CAPT. WILKES TAKES THE RESPONSIBILITY.” 


CARTE DE VISITE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS OF 


CAPTAIN WILKES, U. 8S. Navy. 


Hon. We a MesOw { Confederate Commis’rs. 


For sale by 


E. ANTHONY, 501 Broadway. 


Price 25 cts, each. Can be sent by mail, Remit- 
tances may be made in postage stamps. 
Also COM, DUPONT and 500 other eminent Ameri- 


caus. Catalogues sent on receiptof stamp. 3150 





50 TO $100 A MONTH.—For meet: 
e ment as above address D. L. MILLI- 
KEN, Brandon, Vt. 315-160 


“How to make Money by Advertising ; 
A PRACTICAL MAN’s ADVICE,” 
Address GEO. BOWERYEM, New York City. 0000 





To Consumptives. 
A PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL, having 


cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, after being given up to die by the most cele- 
brated physicians, desires to make known the mode of 
cure, which proves successful in every case to those 
afflicted with 


COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 
and he will send it free of charge to all who desire it 


and will forward him their address. Address 
DANIEL ADEE, 
0000 373 Pearl St., New York. 





GENTS WANTED—Someruine New. 
Electric Barometer, or Storm Indicator. 

Patriotic Thermometer. 
Unrivalled Coffee Filterer, or Ladies’ Friend. 
Patent Indelible Pencil, for marking Linen. 
Patent Hemmer and Shield, for Hand-Sewing. 
Patent Transparent Cones, for Kerosene and Coal 
Oil Lamps. 
Patent Work-Holder, for Ladies. 
Patent Match Safe, for Vest Pocket (silver-plated). 
Egyptian Cement, for mending Crockery, Furniture, 
Leather, Glass, &c. Samples, 25 cts. each. 
Enclose a stamp. RICE & CO., 
P  encamntend Agents, 83 Nassau St., New York. 





Jewellery! Jewellery ! 
Bargains! Bargains! 

EADQUARTERS for all cash buyers of Cheap 

Jewellery. Persons can order the amount 
they would like to have sent and pay the express, and 
have the privilege of returning = xX x they may 
wish to. Cc. P. GIRTON, 
3150 Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





Three Popular Lectures, 
ADAPTED TO THE TIMES, ON THE 


Poetry, Romance and Humor of War. 


The Subscriber, on invitation of Lecture Commit- 
tees, Public Institutions, Proprietors of Public Halls. 
and persons interested in the subject, will deliver for 
a reasonable compensation his New Lectures, recently 


prupese > 
e will deliver any one or two of the Lectures 
separately, or the three as acourse. Address 

PARK BENJAMIN, 
300-21 24 West Seventeenth St., New York City. 





THORP & BUDD’S 
Phoenix Heater. 


This Heater is an admirable arrangement for WARM - 
ING Houses, where there is a basement, dining o1 
reception rooms. Itis set in the fireplace, and wil) 
occupy no more room than a grate, The hot air pipes 
are carried through the flues, the registers come out 
in the fireplaces or jambs, making them perfectly safi 
from fire. They are manufactured to suit square or 
circle mantels, and are simple in their arrangement 
easily managed, consume but a small quantity of fuel 
and can be — with very little attention, so os 
to diffuse the heat to the upper reoms of the house, as 
well as the room in which it is placed. 


THIS HEATER I8 WARRANTED TO GIVE 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 








Furnaces and Ranges of all kinds Ke- 
paired and Reset. 

HOT AIR APPLIED TO VARIOUS KIND> 

OF RANGES. 


aa All Work done at our establishment warrant 
to give entire satisfaction. 


No. 184 West Fourtecnth Street, 
Second door east of Sth Av., N Y. 000 


5. R. Walker, 


TLPA POUNDAY 


; AND PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREROUSE 
| 17 Dutch St., New York. 
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